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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESs AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE. PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUME. 
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Where the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sete at their evening toil — 
Afric’s dark daughters ; 
Where the thick mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 
Each o’er her low loom 
Bent mournfully, singing— 


open for the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 





shall we welcome the white bosomed stranger ! 


« Through the deep forest 
Fierce lions are prowling ; 

‘Mid thickets entangling 
Hyenas are howling. 

There should he wander, 
Where danger lurks ever, 

Tubs home where thesun ects 

Baarn shall he never ! 


: [i alas for the white man, oer deserts a ranger ' 
fomere shall we welcome the white bosomed stranger ‘ 


“ The band of the Moor, 
In his wrath do they bind him 2 
Ob, seated is his doom, 
$f the savage Moor find him ! 
More fierce than hyenas 
Through darkness advancing 
Is the curse of the Moor, 
And his cye’s Gery glancing ! 
the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 
shall we weicome the white bosomed stranger ! 


‘¢ A voice from the desert— 
* My wilds do not hold him ; 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Nor the sand-storm enfold him ! 
The death-gale past by 
And his breath failed to smother ; 
Yet ne’er shall he wake 
+ To the voice of hia mother !’ 
the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 
shall we welcome the white bosomed stranger ! 
** O loved of the Lotus, 
Thy waters adorning ; 
Pour, Joliba! pour 
Thy full stream to the morning ! 
The halcyon may fly k 
To thy wave as her pillow ; · 
Yet wo to the white man 
Who trusts in thy billow ! 
the white man oer deserts a anger ! 
shall we welcome the white bosomed stranger ! 


“ He launched bis light bark, 


« May look forth in ber sorrow ; 
But he shall ne’er come 
To her hope of to-morrow ! 


sir the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 


axe shall we welcome the white bosomed stranger !” 
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THE MINISTER'S VISITS. 
publish the conclusion of the interest- 
ticle commenced in our lust. 

day was advancing. These two 
had encroached deeply on the priv- 


ter 
yt.wrn the aceount of our thoughts 


» aleve agitating channel, partly to bal- 
re the delights of the last hour with their 


counterpoise of alloy, suggested the 
ety of going next to pay at the house 
patron, the laird of the parish, the- 
fiduty and ceremony, which his late 
‘and a domestic affliction in the 
ly sendered indispensable. There were 
ous. which made my going equally 
aad disagreeable ; aud formal calis 
among the many evils which are 

i by participation, I gladly availed 

of the shelter of the minister's name 


pany. 
Morison, of Castle Morison, was one 
spoiled chilaren of fortune, whour 
cruel kindness she renders misera- 
He had never. knowt contradiction, 
araw across his path mude him chafe 
resisted torrent ; he had never known 
", and was, consequently, but half 
ed with joy ; he was a stranger to 
on, and, consequently, himeelf, an 
pity to all who could allow for the 
ofearly education in searing and 
z the human heart. He had, as a 
his mother tremble ; it is litle 
ered that in manhood he was 
of his wife and children. Mrs. 
ma's spirit, originally gentle, way soon 
mand if her heart was not equally so, 
use she lea reluctantly to 
her tyrant, and found compensa- 
the double portion of affection be- 


para on her by her son and daughters. 


rod 


he latter, Mr. Morison manifested an! 
mpt. There was not a horse in hie 
nor a dog in his kennel, which did 
more of his attention ; but like 
es and hares which it was the busi- 
{these favourite animals to bunt 
Rgirls could be made to afford no bad 
larainy day. It was no wonder, 
lh them fear usurped the place of 
te for euch a parent. If they did 
him, they were indebted to their 
piety and their own sweet dispo- 
3 and if they neither bated nor envi- 
only brother, it was not the fault 
who, by injudicious distinctions 
l indulgence, laid the foundation 
wy and all uocharitableness in their 
bosome. In that of his favorite 
the usual effect of generating 
and rebellion; and while Jane 
8, well knowing nothing they did 
thought right, rarely erred from 
of duty, Edmund, aware that he 
te do wrong, took care his priv- 
mould not rust for want of exercise. 
igh suffered in ct] minor matters 
the dictates of caprice, to laugh 
tor, lame the horse, and break rules 
rs those of the Medes and Per- 
with impunity, he found himself sud- 
rined upin his headlong career by 
~ 7 Capricious parent, precisely at 
i when restraint was nearly for- 
» and peculiarly irksome. It was 
: by both — that the heir 
orison could on into th 
‘but while the Guards, A +4 drageon 
was the natural enough ambition 
Morison was ly seized 
of contradiction, which he chose 
“economy, and talked of a march- 
with perhape an extra £100 
to the undoubted heir of near! 
a-year. Neither would yield 
taught, the other @a 
3 and Edmund, backed by the 
¥ Of the world, and the clamors of 





changed his mind, and was going to India 
with a near relation, about tu proceed to 
Bombay in a high officialcharacter. 
Morison bad a peculiar prejudice against 
the East, and a peraonal pique towards the 
cousin to whose patronage Edmund had 
hetaken himself. His rage was as bound- 
less as his former partiality, and the only 
consolation his poor wife felt when her 
darling son left his father’s house, alike 
impenitent and unblest, was, that her boy's 
disposition was originally good, and would 
probably recover the asceudant ; and that 
it was out of the power of ber husband to 
make his son a beggar as well as an exile. 
The estate was strictly entailed, and the 
knowledge of this, while it embittered Mo- 
rison’s sense of his son’s disobedience, no 
doubt strengthened the feeling of inde- 
pendence so natural to headstrong youth. 

While Morison was perverting legal in- 
genuity, in vain hopes of being able to dia- 
inherit his refractory heir, his unnatural 
schemes were anticipata! by a mightier a- 
geut. An epidemic fever carried off in one 
shert month, (about: two years after his 
quitting Engind,) the enreconciled, but 
no longer unccnciliatory exile, and his 
young and heautitful bride, the daughter of 
his patron, iis union sJrrerhom had been 
éonstrued, by the causeless antipathy of bis 
father, into a fresh cause of indignatiun. 
Denth,whose cold hand loosens thie world’s 
grasp, and whose deep voice stills this 
world’s strife, only tightens the bond of aa- 
ture, and teaches the stormiest spirits to 
part in peace. Edmund lived to write iv 
nis father a few linea of undisse:nbled aud 
unconditional penitence ; to own, that if 
the path of duty had been rugged, ne iiaci 
in vain sought happiness bevond it, and vy 
entreat that the place he had forienea in 
his fasher’s favor might be transferred to 
his unoffending child, 

All this had been conveyed to Mr. Men- 
teith and myself by the voice of rumor 
some days before, and we had bevrn more 
shocked than surprised to learn that Mori- 
son’s resentment had survived its object, 
and that he disclaimed all intention of ever 
seeing or receiving the infant boy who, it 
was gall to him to reflect, must inherit his 
estate. Mrs. Morison had exerted, to soft- 
en his hard heart, all the little influence she 
ever possessed. Her tender soul yearned 
towards her Edmund'’s-child ; and some- 
times the thought of seeking a separation, 
and devoting herself to rear it, crossed ber 
despairing mind. But her daughters were 
a tie still, more —— to her unhappy 
home. Shecould neither leave them, un- 
protected, to its discomforts, nor conscien- 
tiously advise their desertion of a parent, 
however unworthy ; so she wandered, a 
paler and sadder inmate than before of her 
{cold and stately mansion; and her fair, 
rsubdued-looking daughters shuddered aa 
they passed the long-locked doors of their 
brother’s nursery end school-roern. 

The accounts of young Morison’s death 
had arrived since the good pastor’s depar- 
ture, and it was with feelings of equal 
sympathy towards the femaie part of the 





family, and sorrow for the unchristian 
frame of its head, -that he prepared for ou 

present visit.“ As we rode up the old strait 
avenue, I perceived a post-chaise at the 
door, and instead of shrinking from this 
probable accession of strangers, felt that 
any addition to the usually constrained and 
gloomy family-circle, must be a relief. On 
reaching the door, we were struck with a 
very unusual appendage to the dusty and 
travel-stained vehicle, in the shaj-e of an- 
cient, venefable-looking Asiatic, in the 
dress of his country, beneath whose ample 
muslin folds he might easily have been 

mistaken: for an old female nurse, a charac- 
ter which, in all its skill and tenderness, 
was amply sustained by this faithful and 

attached Oriental. His broken English, 
and passionate gestures, excited our atten- 
tion, already awakened by the singularity 

of his costume and appearance ; and as we 
got close to him, the big tears which rolied 
over his sallow and furrowed cheeks, pow- 
erfutly called forth our sympathy, and told, 
better than words, his forcible exclusion 
from the splendid mansion which had re- 
luctantly admitted within its precincts the 
child dearer to him than country and kin- 

red! 

' Our visit (bad it borne less of a pastoral 
character) had all the appearance of being 
iftimed. There were servants running to 
and fro in the hall, and loud voices in the 
dining-room ; and, from a little parlor on 
one side the front door, issued female sobs, 
[mingled with infant wailings in an un- 

known dialect. ¢ 

“Thank God!” whispered the minister, 
“the barn is fairly in the house. Provi- 
dence and nature will surely do the rest.” 

It was not a time to intrude abruptly, so 
we sent in our names to Mr. Morison, and 
dusing our pretty long detention on horse- 
back, could not avoid eeeing in at the open 
window of the parlor before-mentioned, a 
scene which it grieved.us to think was only 
witnessed by ourselves. 

Mrs. Morison was sitting in a chair, (on 
which she had evidently sunk down pow- 
erless,) with her son’s orphan boy on her 
knte, the bright dark eyes of the little wild 
uvlearthly-looking creature fixed in sted- 
fast gaze on her pale matronly counten- 
ance. “No cry, Mama Englise,” said the 
child, as her big tears rolled unheeded on 
his bosom—“ Billy Edmund will be welly 
welly good.” His youngest aunt, whose 
k@en and long-repressed feelings found 
vent in sobs of mingled joy and agony, was 
covering his little hands with showers of 
kissee, while the elder (his father’s favorite 
sister,) was comparing behind him the rich 
dak locks that clustered in his neck, with 
the locket which, since Edmund’s depar- 
ture, had dwelt next her heart. 

A message from the laird summoned us 
from this affecting sight, and, amid the pa- 
thetic intreaties of the old Qriental, that 
we would restore his nursling, we proceed- 
ed to the dining-room, made aware of our 
approach to it by the atill-storming, though 
half-suppressed impreeations of its hard- 
hearted master. He was pacing in stern 
and moody agitation through the spacious 


Y{ apartment. His welcome wes evidently 


extorted, and his face (to use a strong 
Scripture expression) set as a flint against 
the voice of remonstrance and exhortation, 





for which he was evidently prepared. My 


his companions, told his father he had | skilful coadjutor went quite another way to 


work. “ Mr. Morison,” said he, apparently 
unconscious of the poor man’s pitiable state 
of mind, “ J. came to condole, but I find it 
is my lot to congratulate. The Lord hath 
makeu away with the one hand, but it has 
been to give with the other. His blessing 
be with you and your son's son, whom he. 
hath eent to be the staff and comfort of 
your age!” This was said with bis usual 
berign frankness,and the bari heart,which 
would have silenced admonition and scorn- 
ed reproof, scarce knew how to repalse the 
voice of Christian congratulation. He 
walked about, muttering to himself—“ No 
son of mine—.bad breed! Let him go to 
those who taught his father disobedience, 
and his mother artifice !—any where they 
please ; there is no room for him here.” 

“Have you seen your grandchild yet, 
Mr. Morison ?” resumed the minister, noth- 
ing daunted. oy the continued obduracy of 
the proud laird. “ Let me have the joy of 
putting him into your arms. You must ex- 
pect to be a good deal dvercome ; sweet 
little fellow, there is a strong likeness !” 
A shudder passed across the father’s hard 
frame, and he recoiled as from an adder, 
when worthy Mr. Menteith, gently grasp- 
ing bis arm, sought to draw him,still sullen, 
though more faintly resisting, towards the 
Other room. A’ shrill ery of infant agony 
rose from the parlor as we crossed the hall, 
und Nature never perhaps exhibited a 
stronger contrast than preaented itself he- 
tween the cruel old man, struggling to es- 
cape from the presence of his grandchild, 
and the faithful ancient domestic shrieking 
wildly to be admitted into it. 

As I threw open the door for the en- 
trance of the former, little Edmund, whose 
infant promises «f good behaviur had soou 
given way before the continued society of 
strangers, was stamping in all the impo- 
tence of baby rage, (andin this unhall: wed 
mood too faithful a miniature of both father 
and greodfather,) and calling loudly for the 
old Orieutal. With the first glance at the 
door his exclamation redoubled. We be- 
gan to fear the worst effect from this ab- 
rupt introduction ; but no sooner had the 
beautiful boy (beautiful even in passion) 
cast a second bewildered glance on his still 
erect and handsome grandfuther, than, 
clapping his litle hands, and calling out, 
“My Bombay Papa!” he flew into his 
arms ! 

The servants, concluding the interdict 
removed by their master’s entrance inte 
the apartment, had ceased to obstruct the 
efforts of the old Hindoo to fiy to his pre- 
cious ebarge ; and while the astonished and 
fairly overwhelmea” Morison’s neck was 
encircled by the infant grasp of bis son’s 
orphan boy, his knees were suddenly em- 
braced by that son’s devoted and grey-hair- 
ed domestic. 

One arm of little Edmund was instantly 
loosened from his grandfather's shoulder, 
and passed round the neck of the faithful 
old Oriental, who kissed alternately the lit- 
tle cherub hand of his nureling, and the 
hitherto iron one of the proud laird. It 
softened, and the hard heart with it! It was 
long since love, pure unsophisticated love, 


. 





r | and spontaneous reverence, bad been Mori- 


sonꝰs purtion, and they were proportionally 
sweet. He buried- his face in his grand- 
son’s clustering ringlets. We heard a groan 
deep as when rocks are rending, and the 
earth heaves with long pent-up fires. It 
was wildly mingling with childish langhter 
and hysteric bursts of female tenderness, 
as stealing cautiously and unheeded from 
the spot, we mounted our horses and rode 
awny. 

“God be praised!” gaid the minister, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, when, emerging 
from the gloomy avenue, we regained the 
cheerful beaten track. “Thishas been a 
day of strange dispensations, Mr. Francis 
—we have seen much together to make us 
wonder at the ways of Providence,to soften, 
and [ hope improve our hearts. But, after 
such solemn scenes, mine, and yours I 
Woubt not, slso requires something to cheer 
and lighten ic; and [am bound where, if 





am sure to succeed. Do let me persuade 
youto be my companion a little Songer, 
and close this day’s visitation at the hum- 
ble board of, I'll venwure to say, the happi- 
est couple in Scotland. 1am engaged to 
christen the first-born of honest Willie 
Meldrum and hie bonny Helen,and todine, 
of course, after the ceremony. Mrs. Men- 
teitls and the bairna will be there to meet 
me; and, as my friend, you'll be welcome 
as the flower in May.” 

After some slight scruples about intrud- 
ing on this scene of domestic enjoyment, 
easily overruled by the hearty assurances 
of the diviné, and my own natural relish 
for humble life, we marched towards the 
farm-house of Blinkbonnie ; and. during our 
short ride, the minister gave me, in a few 
words, the history of its inmates. 

“don’t know, Mr. Francié, if you re- 
member a bonny arphan lassie,called Helen 
Ormiston, whom my wife touk, some years 
back, into the family, to assist her in the 
care ofthe bairns. Helen was come of no 
ungentle kin; but poverty had sat down 
heavily on her father and mother, and sunk 
them into an early grave ; and it was a 
God-send to poor Helen to get service in a 
house where poverty would be held no re- 
proach to her. If ye ever saw the crea- 
ture, ye wadna easily furget her. Many 
bonnier, blither lasses are to be scen iini!y : 
but such a Took of settled serenity aud 
downcast modesty, ye might go far to find. 
It quite won my wife’s heart and mine, and 
more hearts than ours, as I shall tell you 
presently. As for the bairns, they just 
doated on Helen, and she on them ; and 
my poor youugest, that is now with God, 
during all her long long decline, was little, 
if ever, off her knee. No wonder then 
that Helen grew pale and thin, ate little, 
and slept less. I first set it down to anzie- 
ty, and, when the innocent bairn was re- 
leased, to grief ; and from these no doubt 
it partly arose. But when all.was over, 
and when weeks had passed away—when 
even my poor wife dried her mother’s tears, 
and I could say, ‘ God’s will be dune,’ still 
Helen grew paler and thinner, and refused 
to be comforted ; so I saw there was more 
in it than appeared, and I bade her open 
her heart to me ; and open it de did, with 
a flood of tears that would have melted a 
stone. ‘ 
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the sight of virtuous happiness can do it, 14 not to let him depart in so unchristian a 


“*Sir,’ said she, ‘I maun go away. | 
think it will kill me to leave you and Mrs. 
Menteith, and the dear bairns in the nurse- 
ry,and wee Jeanie’s grave in the kirk-yard ; 
but stay 1 canna, aod | will tell you why. 
It ia months, ay, amaist years, since Willie 
Meldrum, auld Biinkbonnie’s son, fell in 
fancy wi? me, and a sair sair heart] may 
say 1 have had ever sinsyne. His auld bard 
futher, they tell me, swears (wi’ sic oaths 
as wad gar ye grew to hear them) that he 
will cut him off wi’ a shilling if ever he 
thinks of me; and oh! it wad be a puir 
return for the lad’s kindness to do him sic 
an ill turn! So I maun awa outof the 
country, till the auld man dice, or Willie 
take a wife to his mind ; for I’ve seen ower 
muckle‘o’ poverty, Mr. Menteith, to be the 
cause ¢’t to ony man, though I whiles think 
it wad be naething to me, that’s sre weel 
used till’t mysell.’ 

“*Helen,’ said J, ‘ when did Willie Mel- 
deum find opportunities to gain your heart ? 
J never saw him in the house in my life.’ 

“Ob, sir!’ said she, ‘gin 1 could hae 
bidden in the house, he wad never hue seen 
me either ; but ] was forced to walk out 
wi’ the buirns, and there was nae place sae 
quiet and out o’ the gate, but Willie was 
sure to find me oat. If k gaed dqwn the 
burn, Willie was aye fishing ; if I gaed up 
the loau, tnere “was aye something to be 
dune about thé kye. At the kirk door, 
Willie was aye at hand to spier for your 
honor, and gie the bairns pusies; and after 
our sair distress, when | was little out for 
mony a day, I couldna slip out ae moon- 
light night, to sit amoment upon Jeanie’s 
grave, but Willie wus there !ike a ghaist 
aside me, and made my very heart loup to 
my mouth !—’ : 

“*Aod do you return his good will, 
Helen * said 1 gravely. 

“Qh, sir,’ said the poor thing, trem- 
bling, “ I dare na tell you a lie. 1 tried to 
be as proug, and aos shy as a Jassie should 
he to ane abune her degree, and that might 
do sae muckle better, puir fallow! 1 tried 
to look aunither gate when I saw him, and 
muk’ mysell deaf when he spoke o’ his 
love ; but oh! his words were sae true and 
kindly, that I doubt mine were nie aye sae 
short and saucy as they suld hae been. It’s 
hard for a tocherless, fatherless lassie, to 
be cauldrife to the lad that wad tak’ her to 
his heart and hame; but ol! it wad be 
harder atill, if she was to requit:: him wi’ a 
father’s curse! St’s ill eneuch to hae nae 
parents o” my ain, without makin’ mischicf 
wi’ ither folk’s. The auld man gets dourer 
and dourer ilka day, and the young ane 
dafter and dafter—sae ye maun just send 
me aff the country to soir decent service, 
tll Willie’s a free man or a bridegroom.’ 

“*My dear Helen,’ said J, ‘you are a 
good upright girl, and I will forward your 
honest intentions. If it be God’s will that 
Willie and you come together, the hearts 
ofmen are in His hand. If otherwise, 
yours will never at least reproach you with 
bringing ruin on your lover’s head.’ 

*So d‘sent Helen, Mr. Francis, to my 
brother’s in the south country, where she 
proved as great a blessing, and as chief a 
favotite as she had been with us. I saw 
her some months afterwards ; and though 
her bloom had not returned, she was tran- 
quil and contented, as one who has cast 
her lot into the lap of Heaven. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, Wil- 
lie, though he was unreasonable enough, 
good, worthy lad as he is, to take in dud- 
geon Helen’s going away, (though he might 
have guessed it was all fur his good,) was 
too proud, or too constant, to say he would 
give her up, or bind himself never to marry 
her, as bh;s father insisted. So the old man, 
one day, after a violent altercation, made 
his will, and left all his hard-won siller to 
a rich brother in Liverpool, who neither 
wanted nor deserved it. Willie, upon this 
quarrel, had left home very unhappy, and 
stayed away some time, and during hig ab- 
sence, old Blinkbonnie was taken extreme- 
ly ill. When he thought himself dying, he 
sent for me, ( l had twice called in vain be- 
fure,) and you may be sure I did my best, 


frame towards his only child. [did not 
deny his right to advise his son in the 
choice of a wife ; but I told him he might 
search the world before he found one more 
desirable than Helen, whoge beauty and 
sense would secure hi son’s steadiness, 
and her frugality and sobriety double his 
substance. I told him how she had turned 
a deafearto all his son’s proposals of a 
clandestine marriage, and made herself the 
sacrifice to bis own unjust and groundless 
prejudices. Dying men are generally open 
to conviction ; and J got a fresh will made 
in favor of his son, with a full cunsent to 
his marriage honorably inserted among its 
provisions. This he deposited with me, 
feeling no great confidence in the lawyer 
who had made his previous settlement, and 
desired me to produce it when he was gone. 

“}t s0 happened, that I was called away 
to a distance before his decease, and did 
not return till some days after the funeral. 
Willie had fewn home on hearing of his 
father’s danger, and had the comfort to 
find hiai completely softened, and to re- 
ceive from his nearly speechiess parent, 
many a silent demonstration of returned 
affection. {It was, therefore, a doubly se- 
-vere shock to him, on opening the first will, 
(the only.one forthcoming in my absence,) 
to find himself cut off from every thing, ex- 
cept the joint lease of the farm, and instead 
of five thousand pounds, not worth a shil- 
ling in the world. His first exclamation, I 
was told, was, ‘ It’s hard to get baith scorn 
and skaith—to lose poor Helen and the 
gear baith. If I had lost it for her, they 
might hae ta’en it that liket ! 

“ About a week after, Icame home aud 
found on my table a letter from Helen. She 
had heard of Willie’s misfortune, and in a 
way the most modest and engaging, ex- 
pressed herself ready, if I thonght it would 
still be acceptable, to share his poverty and 
toil with him through life. ‘Iam weel 
used to work,’ said she, ‘ and, but for you, 
‘wad hae been weel used to want. If Wil- 
lie will let me bear a share o’ his burden, I 
trust in God we may wrastle through the- 
gither ; and, to tell you the truth, added 
she, with her usual honesty, ‘I wad rather 
things Were ordered as they are, than that 
Willie’s wealth should shame my poverty.’ 

“ I put thie letter in one pocket, and bis 








father’s will in the other, and walked over 


to Blinkbonnie. Wille was working with 
the manly resolution of one who has no 
ether resource. [I told him I was glad to 
see him so hitie cast down. 

** +Sir,’ said be, ‘I'll no say but J am vex- 
ed that my father gaed to his grave wi’ a 
grudge against me, the mair sae, as when 
he squeezed my hand on his death-bed | 
thought a’ was forgotten. But siller is but 
warld’s gear, and I cuuld tholé the wagt 
o’t, an it had nae been for Helen Ormiston, 
that } hoped to hae gotton to share it wi’ 
me. She may sune do better now, wi’ that 
bonny face and kind heart o’ bers!’ 

“*ftisindeed a kind heart, Willie,’ an- 
swered I; ‘if ever 1 doubted it, this would 
have put me to shame.’ So saying, | reach- 
ed him the letter, and O that Helen could 
have seen the flush of grateful surprise that 
crossed his manly brgw as he read it. It 
passed away, thcugh, quickly, and he said, 
with asigh, ‘ Very kind, Mr. Menteith, and 
very like bersell; but I canna qke advan-. 
tageo’ an auld gude will, now that I canna 
reward it-as it deserves.’ 

‘*** And what if ye could, Willie ? said J, 
‘as far, at least, as worldly wealth can re- 
quite true affection? There is your father’s 
will, made when it pleased Gud to touch 
bis heart, and you are ag rich a’man as you 
were when Helen Ormiston first refused to 
make you a beggar.’ 

* Willie was not iueensible to this Lappy 
change in l4s prospects ; but his kind beast 
was chiefly soothed by hia father’s altered 
feelings; and at the honorable-mention of 
Helen’s neme, he fairly began to greet. 

“ The sequel is easily told ; but I think 
the jaunt I made to Tweeddale with Wil- 
lie, to bring back H@len Ormiston in tri- 
umph, was the proudest journey of my life. 

“A year ago 1 married them at the 
Manse, amid muck joy, but abundance of 
tears in the nursery. To-day, when, ac- 
cording to an old promise, J ain to christen 
my name-son Charlie, | expect to be fairly 
deaved with the clamorous rejoicings of 
my young fry, who, I verily believe, have’ 
not slept this week for thinking of it. But, 
(pulling out his watch,) it is near fuur o’- 
clock! sad quality hour for Blinkbonnie ! 
The hotch-potch will be turned into por- 
ridge, and the how-towdies burnt to sticks, 
if we don’t make haste !” 

I wish, my dear reader; you could see 
the farm of Blinkbonnie, lying, as it does, 
on a gently sloping bank, sheltered from 
the north by a wooded crag, or knoll; flank- 
ed upon the east by a group of venerable 
ashes, enlivened and perfumed on the west 
by a gay luxuriant garden, and open on 
the south to such a sea-view, as none but 
dwellers on the Frithof Forth have any 
idea of. Last Saturday, it was the very 
beaul ideal of rural comfort and serneity. 
The old trees were reposing, after a course 
of somewhat boisterous weather, in all the 
dignity and silence of years. The crows, 
their usual inhabitants, having gone on 
their Highland excursion, those fantastic 
interlopers, Helen’s peacocks, (a present 
from the children at tie Mause,) were al- 
readf preparing for their siesta on the top- 
most boughs. Seneath the spreading 
branches the cows were dreaming deligit- 
fully, in sweeg oblivion cf ine heats uf noon. 
In an adjoining paddock, graceful foals, 
and awkward calves, indulged in their rival 
gainbols ; while shrieks of joy from behind 
the garden hedge, told these were not the 
4 happy young things in creation. 

e deposited our horses in a stable; to 
whose cumferts they bore testimony by an 
approving neigh, and wade our way by a 
narrow path,bordered with sweet-brier and 
woodbine, to the front of the house. Its 
tall, gond-looking young master came has- 
tily to meet us, and I would not have given 
his bleshiag welcome, and the bashful 
scrape that accompanied it, for all the nivst 
elaborate courtesies of Chesterfield. 

No sooner were our footsteps heard ap- 
proaching, than out poured the minister’s 
whole family from the littlé honeysuckled 
porch, with glowing faces and tangied hair, 
and frocks, probably white some hours be- 
fure, but which now claimed affinity with 
every bush in the garden. 

Mrs. Menteith gently joined in the chorus 
of reproachee to papa for being so late; 
but the look with which she was answered 
seemed to satisfy her, as it usually did, that 
hecould not ve in fault. We were then 
ushered into the patlur, whose substantial 
comforts, and exquisite consistency, spoke 
volumes in favor of its mistress: Opulence 
might be traced in the excellent quality of 
the homely furnitore—in the liberal display 
of antique china, (particularly the choice 
and curious christening-bowl,)—but there 
was Nothing incongruous, nothing out of 
keeping, nothing to make you for a moment 
mistake this first-rate farm-house parlor for 
a clumsy, ill-fancied drawing room. A few 
pots of roses, a few shelves of books, bore 
testimony to Helen’s taste and education ; 
but there were neither exotics nor romanc- 
es in the collection ; and the piece of furni- 
ture evidently dearest in her eyes was the 
cradle, in which reposed, amid all the din 
of this joyous occasion, the yet unchristen- 
ed hero ofthe day. It is time to speek of 
Helen herself, anil she was just what, from 
her story, { knew she must be. The actors, 
in some striking drama of bumen life, often 
disappoint us by their utter dissimilitude to 
the pictures of our mind’s eye, but Helen 
was precisely the perfection of a gentle, 
modest, self-possessed Scottish lassie, the 
mind, in short, of Jeanie Deans, with the 
personal advantages of poor Effie. Her 
dress was as suitable as any thing else. Her 
gown, white as snow, and her cap of the 
nicest materials, were neither of them on 
the pattern of my lady’s; but they bed a 
matronly grace of their own, worth a thou- 
sand second-hand fashions; and when He- 
len, having awakened her first-born, deliv- 
ered him, with sweet maternal solicitude, 
into the outstretched armsof the minister's 
proud and favored youngest girl, | thought I 
vever saw & picture worthier the pencil of 
Coreggio. It was completed, when, bend- 
zug in all the graceful awkwardness of a 
novice over the group, Willie received his 
hoy into bis arins, and vowed before his pas- 
ter and his God to discharge 8 psrent’s duty, 
while a parent's transport sparkled in his 
eyes! 

I have sat, as Shakspeare says, “ at good 
men’s feasts ere now”—have ate turtle at 
the lord mayor’a, and venison at peers’ ta- 
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have ate sturgeon at St. Petersburgh, and 
mullet at Naples, mutton in Wales, and 
grouse in the Highlends, roast beet with 
John Bull, and volaurvents at Beauvilliers’, 
but Bhave ne hesitxtion in saying, that the 
hutch-potch and how-towdiescf Blinkhons 
nie out-herod them all. How far the happy 
human facesof afi ages sound the table cons 
tributed to enhance the gusto, | de not pre- 
tend to cecide ; but I can eli Mr. Very, that, 
among all hia consommes, there is nothing 
like a yadicioos miatvre of youth and beaue 
ty, With manliness, integrity, and virtue! 





Taz Seaman. There io a melanchol 
pleasure in which those only can particie 
pate who have crossed the trackless oceon, 
The preparation for 2 sea voyage Calls for 
that exetcise of the mind which produces 
steadiness and singleness of purpese, and 
that ardour which is always requisite te 
catry into effect ee and un- 
certain enterprize. That sadoess of feel- 
ing which caturally steals over the friendg 
of the mariner, as the time draws near 
which is to separate them, perhaps forever, 
is not permitted to operate upon him who 
is to brave thedanger. The purpose once 
fixed, his heart becomes steeled against the 
numberless accidents which may croee big 
path, and he assumes a superiority over the 
weuker feelings of our nature; butitis s 
superiority as short-lived and as anetable ae 
the evening gale. The time of ates 
comes at fast upon him, like @ burri 
dream ; the last heart-felt preseure of handa, 
the last and earnest wieh for a successful 
voynge and a safe return; the last injunc- 
tion aud the last promise ; the last adieu, 
and the last long, lingering look,—all once 
passed, and his euperiority over the suft- 
er feelings of his nature is vanished. A 
sorrow, unfelt before, now settles apon his 
anxious brow ; he fecalls again and again 
the last words and the last looks of those 
whom he has left behind. 

There are but few incidents in our lived 
which call forth feelings like these; they 
havea tendency to soften, improve, and pu- 
rify the heart; and what is man wishout 
that link of affection which binds him to 
the world, aud makes him feel that there 
are those whose happiness is in his heep- 
ing; that he has a trust worth all the world 
beside, and which all should fre) whe re- 
flect on the proper objects of life? Feel 
ings like these are at variance With that 
cold and selfish indifference which marke 
the progress of thousands through life 3 
thousands who have never experienced the 
sweet throbs of a heart full of tenderness 
and affection, but whése lives, untaught in 
the school of kindness and benevolence, are 
totally void of interest, and whose absence 
is unlamented. The very situation of the 
seaman is calculated more than most oth- 
ers, by a thousand dangers that continually 
surround him by night and by day,—ineve- 
ry storm, every rock, end every shoal, by 
which heis assailed, or near which he is 
doomed to pass, toterch him his constant 
dependance upon a will superior to human 
will, and upon aixeye that can penetrate 
far beyond the human eye. But, whilst he 
is swiftly wafted to some foreign land, a 
thousand hopes and fears respecting his 
own dear home are continually rushing 
upon his mind; and be is led to sympatinze 
in anticipation for affictions that may nev- 
er.come, and participate in joys that may 
never be realized. This state trial, to 
which the feelings sre constantly subjects 
will produce those virtues and that peculiar 
disinterestedness which is said, with truth, 
to he a distinguishing characteristic of the 
seaman. 

The benefits derived by nations, societies, 
and individuals from his efforts eurpass all 
human circulation. Whether we go-hack 
to the earlier ages and estimate the advan- 
tages of the discovery of entire continents, 
or consider, at this era of the world, the 
knowledge, wealth and powet derived from 
commerce, we shall feel our obligation and 
our dependance upon each other for the 
growth of improvement, and for the hap- 
pinese of this enlightened age. That inter- 
change of good wishes between nations, 
as between individuals, which is the peeas 
liar trait of the wise and benevolent, is 
made more certain and more secure by the 
facility with which is is effected. The 
prodactions of every climates are broughs 
within our reach ; the manners, habits, asd 
custome of every continent and every isle 
and are placed before vur eyes; the mee 
chanic, the philosopher, and the statesman, 
equally acknowledge the happy. result of 
that interchange of ideas which so materi- 
ally adds to the increase of knowledge. 


hilst abroad, surrounded ty fleets of 


other nations, bis heart heats high, and he 
breathes with a greater effort as he catch- 
esa glance at the flag of his own country, 
and a native of thatcountry, however 
removed and insignificant, becomes at onee 
abrother. Mingling in a throng where 
every face is new, and every sympathy 
closed against him, he finde his resoureep 
of enjoyment wholly within himself; it is 
then he feels the absence of his friends ard 
the once delightful joys of home. But this 
intercourse with the world, however, ene 
larges his mind, gives a free scope to hie 
imagination, a more-correct knowledge of 
human nature, and teaches a deference for 
the opinion of others: he learns how 
much man can suffer and how much enjoy. 
As the land on which he recently trod, 
and apparently so large aod so boundless 
recedes from bis sight, and his vision is 
bounded by the ocean and the sky, he ie 
led to contemplate more frequently the 
wisdom and the power of that Being who 
created and sustains the thousends of 
worlds with which thie universe is fitted 
up, as well as the insignificanee and the 
uncertain destiny of man. Ifhe be permit- 
ted to eseape the miseries of shipwreck, 
loss of health, and famine, and again reach 
the termination of his triels and privations, 
bow will his heart bound within him as he 
passes the threshold of his own des# home, 
where all erowd around to welcome him 
with smiles of affection! How many anz- 
ious questions are upen every tongue ; 
what afflictions, whet changes, what ics 
and what gained ; and the events of a year 
pase before him in one short hour. Hie 
anzieties are silsyed, end egain happy in 
the bosom of his family or surrounded by 
his friends, his past sufferings are as a tate 


bles, and souffes at diplomatic dmaers—J | told and fos ever forgotten. 
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ORTHODOX INFLUENCE. 

The attempts wate by the Calvinistic leaders 
throughout the country to get themselves in all 
places of power and profit, have become so notori- 
ous as to excite the attention uf even those who feel 
no particular interest in the subject. They are 
governed in all their proceedinzs,—be the immedi- 
ate object to be attained of n.ore or less-importance, 
—by the unchristian maxiin, “I am holier than 
thou ;” there is no flinching, they do not hesitate to 
denounce all opposition,—not only the motives of the 

opposers, er the character of the individuals,—but 
any opposition-to their schemes’, as contrary to the 
spirit of the doctrines inculcated in the Bible. Their 
leaders xnoto, they are men of education, brought 
up to their business, and their deluded followers 
believe, or pretend to believe, that they can do no 
‘wrong, and that in them there is noguile. We have 
said that a sect of Christians were exerting all their 
powers,—and in numbers they are immensely 
strong,—to-get themselves into places of trust and 
profit; perhaps it would be more proper to say, 
into places of influence, for an overwhelming influ- 
ence seems to be the first object; but from influ- 
‘ence it is their intention to reap a golden harvest of 
profit, that shall pay them for their years of toil, and 
jay them interest upon interest for the present 
delay. ; 

What use is to be made of this influence in the 
community dnd power over the people, towards the 
attainment of which the consentaneous efforts of 
the whole Calvinistic sect throughout the country 
seem at present to be directed, it is impossible for 
wstosay. <A general impression, and one upheld 
by the declarations of some of the preachers, is, 
‘thatit is the intention to unite as a body, in one po- 
litical-christian party, which shall be of sufficient 
strength to rule in elections among the people, and 
evnsequently to rule in the councils of the nation ; 
and from this beginning to establish the creed of 
John Cx!vin as the national religion, and support 
its preachers by taxes upon the people. 

Such a scheme, chimerical as it may seem, upon 
acurtsory view, we believe is far advanced; and 
that it will be carried into full effect ‘cannot be 
doubted,—if the power is found to be sufficient. 
Unitarians should be on their posts, for it is against , 
them more especially that the floodgates of orthodox 
wrath are opened; the Unitarian creed, rapidly 
gaining converts, and liberal to an ungodly excess 
in the eyes of the more holy Calvinists, is the one 

against which the whole battery of their artillery is 
levelled. But in many cases they shoot their “ ar- 
row o’er the house,” and if they kill no brother, 
they wound a friend, and lose a partizan ; nothing 

—the light of truth, experienced upon reflection, 

excepted—has been of more benefit to the cause of 

Unitarianism, than the violence of the orthodox ; 

‘and of this they are aware. Their manner of pro- 

ceeding,as it is daily brought more and more before 

the public, is insidious and underhanded ; a severe 
reed is preached to imbecility—either of age or 
youth—and the converts shuddering at their near’ 

‘approach to the gates of death and the miseries of 

damnation, are the mere creatures of a hypocritical 

party of preachers who are building up their own 
worldly wealth upon the fears of their deluded vic- 
tims ; the leaders are “good men and true,” but 
their trath and fealty is to their own dogmatical 
creed, end not to the cause of truth and righteous- 
wess ; they labor in the Lord’s vineyard, but they 
will ere long, instead of receiving wages to support 
them in improving the vineyard, grafting good prin- 
ciples and expurgating that which is incorrect, 
decome hy force, possessors of the vineyard, 


power, was obliged to doin secret and by spies, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
constitutional right in any legislative body in this 
country to grant such ‘authority.. Every man’s 
house is his castle, and is sacred—protected from 
intrusion by the very principle for which our fore- 
fathers contended when they came to this country. 
If such a Jaw has been passed, it shows the abso- 
lute power at which the political-religionists aim. 
The same trickery about stages and hoats wes at- 
tempted at Philadelphia; butthe people were not 
so easily deluded. The National Gazette says— 


“We learn that none of the proprietors of the 
steam-boats will listen to such an appeal to their 
cupidity as is implied in one of the resolutions at 
the Meeting [Sabbath meeting} in question. It 
seems to them that ifthey should yield now, .some- 
thing else might, ere long, be deananded with the 
same alternative, which they could not grant, and 
the refusal of which would place them under the 
same disadvantage that is now to be inflicted on 
their refractory brethren. It might ultimately be 
the turn of every profession to be threatened with 
the loss of custom, unless the members of it desisted 
rem some certain habit or indulgence. Many 
citizens deem nocturnal worship in the churches 
asource of much evil—of real profanation of the 
Sabbath :—would those who pursue that worship 
or approve it, brook menace from the former of 
being deprived of patronage intheir business, un- 
less they shut up the churches in the evening ?” 


We cannot set in a sufficiently strong light, the 
danger tobe apprehended if this party is allowed 
silently to increase in strength and power. A 
writer in the same paper quoted above, says— 


* It is searcely to go one step further in this path 
of reformation, to question every tradesman ; the 
Tailor, the Baker, the Shoemaker, to discover 
whether he indulges in Sunday excursions, or any 
thing else disapproved ot by this ‘ patronage,” and 
to act upon his necessities in the same manner. 
Nay, who shall put any. limit to the operations of 
this power? Why mayt not; under the same con- 
victions of conscience and religious duty require an 
actual attendance at some church ; or even to the 
church this “ patronage” considers to be the true 
one. This is the regular and natural progression 
of such combinations, always (being human) de- 
sirous of a little more power, and whose zeal warms 
with exercise. i ca 

It is atruth which may be told, for it is beginni 
to be felt, that there is a spirit of fanaticism abroa 
in this country, which, if not promptly and firmly 
resisted, will obtain a complete control over us, and 
all our concerns, public and private—and it is a 
sectarian spirit, as ‘ambitious as. it is intolerant, 
grasping at power of every description, temporal 
as well as —— We may, hereafter, see 
Beckets and Wolseys rise up, who, under the cloak 
of sanctity, will bring every power and right under 
subjection to their own. One of these ulirus in re- 
ligion was so zealous and charitable in his works 

piety, as to employ his “ moral persuasion” with 
several families to induce them to dismiss their 
physician. because he did not attend the commun- 
ton table. To tell a man, dependant on the public 
for hi bread, if you do not think and act accordi 
to my example ; if you do not adopt my creed 
conscience ; if you do not yield to my arguments, 
and agree that they are drawn “ from the oracles 
of God ;” I will take away the bread of yourself 
and your children; my patronage and treasures 
shall be withdrawn from you, and be poured upon 
those who will assent to my doctrines, and submit 
to my authority : this, I say, to my understanding, 
is a coercion of the worst and most illiberal kind ; 
it would produce divisions and combinations in the 
community, combating and counteracting each 
other ; extending by degrees, to various subjects of 
difference ; breaking up the harmony of social in- 
tercourse, and destroying toleration in every 
thing.” 

This isa subject of deep interest to the communi- 
ty, and as we have set our faces against any such 
assumption of power, by any religious party, we 
shall pursue it further. 





CHRIST!AN CHARITY. 

We have received « number of a paper recently 
established at Cincinnati to uphold the faith, denom- 
inated by its professors Orthodox, that word being 
generally considered a sarcastic appellation upon a 





and scorn ard scoff at those by whose cupidity and 
short-sightedness, they have clothed themselves in 
authority. 

One step by which this party has gained many 
foll=vers, and many undoubtedly who are not Cal- 
vinists, is the hue and cry they are raising in the 
country about the observance of the Sabbath. A 
proper observance of the Sabbath day is necessary, 
in this part of the country; itis agreeable to the 
prejudices of the people, and it is proper that the 
conscientious scruples of such as have them should 
be respected ; but it by no means follows from thence 
that the day is to be made one of still harder toil 
than the other-six. Those who cannot labor are at 
liberty to withdraw frdm their occupations, but we 
aee no reason why they should unnecessarily inter- 
fere in the concerns of their neighbors, who, per- 
haps obtain a considerable part of their income from 
labor which it is not possible todo upon any other 
day. But the Calvinists will allow of no such 
thing ; there must be no work—no travelling—no 
reading of any newspapers but such as support their 
amiable and ‘lovely doctrines*—no recreation—no 
any thing but three sermons a day, many of _ which 
are productive of more moral evil—trom their ab- 
solute blasphemy—than any newspaper printed in 
the country. 

* Upon the line of the Canal tn New-York state 
they have, as a party, called upon the people to 
withdraw their support from such boats and stages 
as run upon the Sabbath day, and in their holy ire 
_ they have established an opposition line which they 
have bound themselves to uphold and support. 
Would it nothave been equally consistent with the 
spirit of Christians to abstain from any participation 
fa the sin, if thoy thought it such, and let those who 
did not, go on in their own way ? Most assuredly it 
would ; but there would then have been no gain to 
the funds of their party—and from the income of 
this line, they will realize an immente profit. But 
holy as they are, with new coaches, sober drivers, 
and Christian passengers, we are informed by a late 
traveller to the Falls, that for a long distance there 
was a race between the stages of the two lines, and 
that the driver he was with was obliged to stop, by 
his passengere. They know very well that all 
their canting will avail them nothing if the stages 
of the other party should be more accommodating 
to men of business, more regular in their trips, or 
more rapid in transporting passengers. 

‘From the Philadelphia Reformer we take the 
fol!owing paragraph which shows very conclusive- 
ty the extent of power at which they grasp. 

In the city of New-York, they have lately 

d lawe for enforcing the observance of the 
bbath, one of which says, that it shall be lawful 
for any one of the constables, or any other person 
* appointed, to enter and examine the premises 
of the citizens, and if any such officer or person 
shall he refused admitiance in any of the said 
premises, o: prevented from entering therein, the 
person occupying the premises shall forfeit and 
pay a penalty for every such offence.” 

By this law any person duly appointed has 
authority te inspect the houses of the citizens from 
the top to the bottom, to ascertain if there is any 
hidden violation of the Sabbath. We had not be- 


fore seen any notice of the passage of such a law, 


and we can har Uy believe that men in their senses 
* could grant such unlimited power, and power so 
liable to be abused, to any body of men, or should 
* duly authorize” eny persons for any such pur- 
poses. It is granting leave to do openly, that which 
the Spanish Inquisition in the plentitude of its 


* A gentieman in a neighboring town has declared that 
t is wicked to read any thing upon the Sabbath day, but 
be Bible and the Boston Recorder : 


mode of faith, that seems pre-eminently absurd in 
the minds of many christians. The editor is very 
Recorder-ish about wonder{ul conversions, and his 
tales almost equal the stories of Sinbad the Sailor: 
the grand difference is, that with equal extrava- 
gance, there is less interest and splendor. For in- 
stance, a long story is told about two poor women, 


LIFE ON THE 8EA SHORE. 
“What every body says, must be true”—and 
what every body does must be proper, or at least 
gentee! ; therefore we, having followed in fashion’s 
wake, and having plucked a straggling feather from 
her left wing to indite withal, we are genteel! We 
have been to a gentec! hotel, with a green door and 
a brass knocker, with parched grass on the plats be- 
fore the house,and with rocks in the rear; we have 
had our eyes filled with dust, and kicked out our 
boots on the very romantic sea-beach ; we have 
been annoyed the live-long night until we have 
been obliged to leave a villainous cot bedstead that 
groaned like aman in agony,—in short we have 
done and suffered all the plagues of Egypt, or 
worse, all the annoyances of a fashionable house, 
and by ourdickey, if we are not genteel, let no 
more pilgrims be saved for visiting Mahomet’s 
tomb, let the Moon rise in the wrong side of the 
heavens, and let all things marvellous happen, for 
*tis a bad world, and we'll have no more of it. 

Genteel! happy sound ! we--“ can such things 
be, and overcome us like a” cloud of dust which 
almost puts our eyes in durance vile, and raises 
goggles on the nose, albeit we have no notch for 
them to rest upon ; can such things be, and ean we 
be genteel? Dispeptic were we, years gme by, 
but thought nought of gentility ; corns had we on 
our toes, and soda drafik, but nothing was genseel ; 
a dickey have we worn, and drank champaigne, 
nay, macaroni eat, but never till the blessed week 
last past, were our eyes put out with gentility. 
And that others, who have lived the same number 
of years without knowing whatit is to be genteel, 
may know the way to make a mam, or a woman, 
nay, a whole family, we give the following as 

AN EDITOR’S SEARCH FOR THE GENTEEL. 

Search the newspapers, find an advertisement, 
of which there will doubtless be many, stating that 
some old stand is now re-opened, and prepared for 
the reception of boarders, and transient visitors, 
and that the keeper hopes by the superior, nay, 
superfluous, accommodations of his house, and the 
attractions of his table, which has all the luxuries 
of the city, and all the delicacies of the earth, air, 
and ocean, to say nothing about the natural holes 
in the neighborhood [for children to tumble into] 
and the inviting stable for horses, will secure a con- 
tinuance of those visits which are productive of 
cash to him, and which his advertisement seems 
toinvite. If the advertisement should say that the 
vicinity to the sea secured all the advantages of 
delectable bathing, and tha clams were plenty for 
bait, so much the better; and be sure that some- 
thing is said about the fish on hand, and the lines 

and bait which are provided for the visitors at a 
moment’s warning ; when you find an advertise- 
ment promising all this and more, be sure it is a 
genteel place, and wend yeur way thitherward, for 
it was even there that we were made genteel. 

We—before we were genteel—searched for a 
water conveyance, and precured ourself to be pass- 
ed over the salt sea and briny deep, &c. and landed | 
in the neightorhood of a hotel. It should be men- | 
tioned that we were in a bad bodily state, and from ' 
under the handsof a veteran director of pharmaco- | 
polists, and therefore in need of all, or at leastsome, | 
of the comforts above promised. We now extract | 
from our journal. 

Near sun-down arrived at the Hotel; decent : 
looking house, two stories high, gamble roof, large | 
stable, considerable company, and altogether look- | 
ing rather genteel! ; Landlord in the bar, receiving | 
the parting chauge of some departing customers; wet 
our throat,that being genteel, as we gathered from 
example of better dressed men; called for some 
fish for supper, at the same time smacking our 
lips in anticipation of their freshness and plump- 
ness. Had no fish, but would send for some ina 
moment ; accordingly sent ‘two boys, and we wait- 
ed two hours for supper, when the boys return- 
ed unladen, with a message that the -fish were so 
uncivil as to refuse to be caught; some vexed at 
this, for we were sharp set,but as the Landlord said 











who prayed night and day for ten years, that their ' 


reprobate husbands might be converted, (they did 
not pray for ten dollar bills, as the chap said in the 
Recorder) and this was the miraculous result : 


Thus after ten years 
mightily upon God, these n 
unspeakable satisfaction of seeing both their hus- 
bands brought on the same day, to realize their un- 
done condition, and about the same time to accept, 
it is hoped, the offers of mercy. 


This grand effect of their prayers was evinced by 


rseverance in calling 





a stout groaning in the night; and we should have 
taken the liberty to call a physician instead of a par- 
son, where a man was rolling and growling with 
internal pains. ‘ But every one to his fancy,” as 
the old lady said when she kissed the cow. 

Another precious piece of intelligence is contain- 


would do honor to any canting hypocrite , who ever 
wore a black gow a. 


Have you heard of the stately steppings of the 
Almighty in Frankfort? About two weeks 
N. went there in the spirit.and power of his 
and preached to the people repentance and a cruci- 
fied Savigur: and wonderfully was his labors bless- 
ed. The hich and the low, the rich and the poor, 
were alike alarmed at their awful situation. 


No wonder they were alarmed, if a proselyting 
missionary had got to playing the deuce among their 
families and friends: we can hardly conceive of a 
more “ awlul situation !” 

But it must be observed, that this orthodox paper, 
called “ The Pandect,” professing to be extremely 
liberal to all sects, the editor expects encouragement 
from all, and intends to look after the welfare of all, 
—hear him. 


From the members of other departments of the 
visible church, and from men who are particular] 
attached to no religious denomination, we shall 
doubtless receive more or less encouragement; be- 
cause we profess to labor for the prosperity of our 
common friends, and for those moral improvements 
in which every christian and every friend to virtue, 
must cherish a lively interest; and because we 
design to treat with heconing deffsrence and chris- 
tian charity, the peculiarities of 
inations, to recognize as brethren all who are sub- 
stantially built upon the foundation of the Prophets 
and Apostles, Jesus Christ biing the chief corner 
stone, and cordially to co-operate with them in pro- 
moting the great interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. 


One would expect to see a tiger at a lady’s toilet 
as soon as such a paragraph in an orthodox, paper: 
but the surprise could only be heightened by seeing 
such a principle adopted, as a rule of action; a de- 
gree ot astonishment from which the, editor appears 
anxious to relieve us as soon as possible, for he says 
in.the same paper,— 


The Infidel and Un1Tartran who unite in de- 
grading the Lord of glory,— 


thereby uniting in a charge of the most heinous 


nature, a large class of the most respectable men 
andexemplary Christians that can be found, with 
unbelievers and scoffers. This is a fair specimen 


duct so basely—but the man, be he priest, or lay- 





he could) for fourpence-halfpenny. 


hristian females had the ‘ 


ed in the following paragraph of an article that 


ago Dr. 
Master, | 


ehristiar: denom- | 


of orthodox consistency and charity—not that all 
who are attached to orthodox churches, would con- 


man who would utter sentiments so opposed to | predecessor’s experience, in addition to their own 
each other, for the sake of gaining a subscriber or | natural geniuses. It will be many years, we 
two, would rob the church of its sacramental uten- | imagine, before this little story can be reversed. 

sils, or condemn his brother to eternal torments (if 


he could furnish us with any thing else, and as he 
ad no ham, we concluded to put up with a slice 
| from a rump of beef, which in seasonable time was 
set before our almost famished eyes, accompanied 
with an excellent cup of tea ; cut—rather tough, 
; or else the knife was dull—tasted, before we smelt, 
; but decanted, deported, de-spit-out—or whatever 
: the proper phrase is,—the mouthful with exceed- 
: ing rapidity, took a swallow of very strong tea, a 
| little medicine which we carried against emergen- 
| cies, and requested to be shown to the place we 
| were to inhabit for the night ; it was a venerable 
' cot bedstead, such as we praised some tew weeks 
, since—turned in, and were soon in the arms not 
only of Morpheus, but of hundreds of his myrmi- 
dons ; night unaccountably long; sat up on end,until 
tired Nature took her own ceurse ; awakened at 
three, by a child who was holding forth most 
melodiously about “three doors off’—called at 
four by a companion, and we went fishing. Boat- 
man on the ground, embarked, rowed away one 
fourth of a mile, boat leaked very fast, bailed with 
a shoe, there being nothing else but a clam-shell, 
: and we could not use that fast enoughy—up to our 
\ ancles in water, sea sick, water very inviting, but 
very cold ; we caught a mess of fish and returned 
| to the hotel, our coats covered with brine,our boots 
' full of water,—very uncomfortable, bat very gen- 
| tel. Teno’clock, breakfast finished, sought for 
amusement till the hour of dinner ; Landlord had 
no books in the house, took no papers, had no chess 
' board, no cards, and we learned that the best in- 
; formed among the lodgers—who for some _unac- 
; countable reason never stay long - tliat they contrive 
to sleep at this hour, to make up for what they Jose 
inthe night. Perfectly satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, we again made the bed groan under our-pon- 
derous bulk. Waked by the children, clever 
souls !—lounged round: until dinner time, when 
we discovered that the Landlord had no fish in his 
house, except those we caught in the morning, Af- 
ter dinner went to the bowling alley, but: was 
a little startled to observe a horned cow—probably 
| thirsting for the genteel—quietly chewing her eud, 
, ousted her, alley very little better than none, and 
| gave it up in despair. For supper the Landlord 
| had the impudence to place upon the table a piece 
| of meat in the same state as that of the evening 
previous,—ca}led for our bill, which amounted to 
| as much as it would at Saratoga, and took ourself 
| off—flayed, flead, and fleeced, but very genteel. 


PAULDING. 

The last humorous work of Paulding, “ The 
Mirror for Travellers,” among its many burlesque 
t deseriptions and laughable stories, contains many 
fables from which may be derived a good moral. 
Such is the following, ridiculing the idea that the 
world, or the people, have increased in wisdom, as 
| the world hasincreased in age,—than which there 
| could not be an assumption farther from the fact.The 
works of Locke, Bacon, and Newton, have not yet 
given place tosublimer speculations, more certain 
discoveries, or sounder maxims, from the modern 
| wiseacres who havehad all the benefit of their 
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day the Caliph Almansor, one of the vain- 
est of the Arabi 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


iarly with the famous poet Fazelli, with whom he | solutely superlative. The iady turns about so rap- | for myself, and df Sali te 


delighted to talk, when’ retired trom the cares of 
his empire. ‘* Thou thinkest,’ said he to Fazelli, 
* that | am not wiser than my father. Why is it so; 
doth not every sueceeding generation add to the 
wisdom of that which preceded it” ‘ Dost thou 
think thyself wiser, than the prophet : answered 
the poet, bowing his head reverentially. * Assured- 
ly not,” answered the caliph. ‘ Dost thou think 
thyself wiser than Solomon ?’ asked the poet, bow- 
ing still lower. ‘ Assuredly not,’ again answered 
the caliph. ‘ Dost thou think thysel wiser than 
Moses who communed with Allah himself ?” a third 
time asked the poet bowing tothe ground. Alman- 
sor was for a moment very thoughtful and held 
down his head. ‘ Assuredly not,’ replied he at 
length, ‘1 were foolishly presumptuous to think 
so. > 


“Then how,’ resumed Fazelli, ‘ canst thou 
prove that each succeeding generation is wiser than 
another that is past?” ‘ ihe aggregate of knowl- 
edge is certainly increased,’ replied the caliph. 
* True, O my king,’ replied. Fazelli, ‘ but knowl- 
edge is not wisdom. Wisdom points out the road 
to happiness and virtue ; knowledge, is only an ac- 
quaintance with a mass of facts, ~vhich are not nec- 
essarily connected with-either wisdom, virtue, or 
happiness, the only objects worthy the pursuit of a 
wise man. The knowledge of things has certainly 
increased, but O king! remember that wisdom 1s 
always the same ; as much so as the great power 
by whom it is dispensed. Thou mayest perhaps 
know more of the moon, the stars, the earth, and 
the seas, than thy father ; but of thy organization, 
thy soul, thy pascions, appetites, the power to direct 
them,and the Being who bestowed them upon thee, 
thou knowest no more than the meanest of thy 
father’s slaves.” ‘ Thou sayest true,’ replied the 
caliph, bowing his head reverently—‘ Allah teach 
me humility.” ‘Great king,’ said Fazelli, ‘lament 
not thine ignorance. Every thing we cannot com- 
prehend, furnishes ptoof of the existence of a Being 
wiser. than ourselves.’ ” ‘ 


The sudjoined is told in Paulding’s best manner. 
The spirit of improvement rages like an epidemic, 
and is not to be cured by any measures. Individu- 
als may learn experience after actua! losses, but 
the spirit of improvement goes on, extending its 
benefits from the rich to the poor ; for although 
censurable when carried to excess, all improve- 
ments give employment to artizans of some kind, 
and are therefore beneficial to the great whole. 
The case of the two Dutch houses here mentioned, 
is one of common occurrence. 


‘* T once had two near neighbors, who lived in a 
couple of old fashioned Dutch houses, which though 
they made no great figure without, were very 
snug and comfortable within, and accorded very 
well with their circumstances, which were but 
moderate. One ofthe houses had sunk at one of 
the corners a few inches, in consequence of some 
little defect in the foundation ; but this had happen- 
ed twenty years before, and the building had ever 
since remained perfectly stable, being reckoned 
not the least injured, or the worse for this little ec- 
centricity ofshape. The other houses had some 
little defect in the chimney, which although it 
might as well not have been there, was of no seri- 
ous ‘consequence. Both lived — conteut, 
and ifa wish would have removed these trifling de- 
— ay would hardly have taken the trouble to 
utter it. 

** In process of time however the spirit of im- 
provement got into our part of the town, and some 
great little busy body, suggested to the owners of 
the two houses, the perfect ease with which the 
sunken corner and the crooked chimney, might be 
remedied at a trifling expense. At first they 
wisely shock their heads ; but the advice was re- 
peated every day, and eyery body knows that the 
perpetual repetition of the -same thing, is like the 
tropping of water—it will wear away a stone at 
last. My twoneighbors at length began to talk 
over the matter seriously together, and one da 
came to consult me on the matter. ‘ Let very well 
alone,’ said 1, and they went away, ac ing to 
custom to do exactly contrary to the advice they 
came to solicit. The owner of the house with the 
sunken corner, and he of the crooked chimney, ac- 
cordingly the next day went to work under the di- 
rection of the disciple of public improvements, to 
remedy these mortal inconveniences which they 
had borne for more than twenty years with the 
most perfect convenience. One gota great jack 
screw under the delinquent corner ; the other rais- 
ed a mighty beam against his —— and to work 
they went, screwing and pushing with a vengeance. 
In less than fifteen minutes, the crooked chimney, 
being stubborn with age, and withal somewhat in- 
firm, instead of quietly returning to the perpendicu- 
lar, broke short off, and fallitg through the roof, u 
on the garret floor, carried that with it, and the 
whole mass sto; not to rest, till it fourd solid 
bottom ia the cellar. It was well that the dame 
and all the children, were out of doors, witnessing 
the progress of the experiment. Here was an 
honest, comfortable little Dutch house, sacrificed 
to the improvement of a crooked chimaey. 

* The man of the sunken corner, succeeded to- 
his utter satisfaction, in placing the four corners on 
a level, and was delighted with his improvement ; 
until going into his house, he beheld with utter dis- 
may, that the shock given to the old edifice, and 
the disturbance of its various parts which had.been 
cemented by time into one solid mass had cracked 
his walls, so that they looked like a fish net, dislo- 
cated the window sills, removed the ends of the 
beams from their ancient resting places, in short, 
wrecked the whole establishment. It was become 
like a sieve, and the next time it rained, the whole 
family came out like drowned rats. There was not 
adry corner in the whole house, nor a dry thread 
on its occupants. 

“‘ The poor man set himself to work to remedy 
these inconveniences, and from time to time laid 
out agreat deal of rer in stopping crannies, 
and setting the dislocated limbs. But all would not 
do—the whole frame of the edifice had been shak- 
en to its centre, by the disturbance of its parts. 
There was no mending it; and nothing was left 
but to pull it down, and build anew ‘one, with all 
the modern improvements. The man of the crook- 
ed chimney also resolved to do the same. But the 
man who begins to dig a new cellar, very often 
commentes undermining his own prosperity. The 
houses were at last finished, and very fine houses 
they were—but they did not belong to the owners. 
They were mortgaged for more than half they were 
worth, and in process of time money growing very 
scarce, they were sold for just enough to satisfy the 
creditors. The endof all was, thatmy good neigh- 
bors had exchanged the little houses with thesunk- 
en corner and crooked chimney, for an immense 
mansion, without walls or chimney. ‘They were 
literally turned out of doors. ‘ § wish we had let 
very well alone,’ said they to me, as they departed 
to the wilderness to begin the world anew.” 


Little men, says the fable, should never meddle 
«with great matters, for fear of the consequences, 
and Paulding has thus illustrated the maxim. 


A cunning, dexterous ie once threw his line 
into a deep clear stream, where he waited patiently 
and watchfully, till he saw a fine trout slowly come 
forth from bis profound recess under the cold shady 
bank, and float cautiously towards the bait. But 
just as he was about swallowing it, a little rascally 
minnow, not as long as my finger, darted before 
him,teok hold of the hook, and away be skirred 
with it to the shallowest part of the brook. The 
trout swam slowly back to his recess, and the ang- 
jer pulling up the minnow, and taking it in his 
hand, exclaimed : “ Thou art so small and con- 
temtible, that I would let thee go again, were it not 
that thy impertinent meddling lost me a fine trout,” 
So saying, he cast it indignatly on the sand, where 
it perished miserably in the noontide sun. 


This story reminds us of one equally good, al- 
though not by Paulding. A man being sent on an 
errand in a case of emergency, in crossing a stream 


| espied a fish under a stone, which he supposed to 


be a good one, but he could not determine what it 
_was. Forgetting his haste, he procured the ma- 
terials, and angled with great patience fora length 
oftime. The fish finally took the hook, and he 
drew up a very insignificant animal of the fish 
tribe. “Get thee gone,” said the angler, in his 
vexation, “ thou art not worth the butter it would 
cost to cook thy tail.” 





NEW,YORK THEATRICALS. 

A person would think to read the New-York pa- 
pers, that the inhabitants of that city did nothing 
P but visit the Theatres, since the tariff has stopped 
all their business : luckily for them there is no ad- 
ditional duty upon imported pirouetters, and the 
New Bowery has lately produced two from Italy, 
whose stickin@&p of their feet and whirling round, 








e Arabian monarchs, was conversing famil- 


—in comparison with other similar ertistes,—is ab- 


- however, at the Park, has always been of the first 


idly, that no person but her husband can tell when 
she is right side out, snd when wrong, and he has 
acquired his knowledge by years of close mathe- 
matical study and narrow observation. It is un- 
necessary to mention that the audiences are very 
genteel, brilliant, and numerous, and always de- 
lighted ; and it is surely proper that they should be, 
—for the kickers are the greatest and most dignitied 
in the world,—and as they pay an enhanced price for 
the gratification of having their senses overwhelm- 
ed and dazzled, it is very hard if they cannot be 
satisfied with the gag. A poetaster in the Post has 
translated some lascivious verses from the Italian, 
addressed to the lady, in which she is said to be 
lighter than “the Herald bird of morn,” lighter 
than a butterfly, and lighter than a zephyr. Truly 
all charms are evanescent, but those of kicking up 
peculiarly so. We published last week an impos- 
ing description of this new theatre, and also two 
rather indifferent poetical effusions which obtain- 
ed prizes, 

The Park Theatre, like our Tremont, has under- 
gone very material alterations, which we are happy 
to hear ; for it was but a poor looking place in com- 
parison with the others in that city; the acting, 


order. 

The rage for amusement has brought out another 
theatrical affair, which we do not exactly under- 
stand ; the Evening Post furnishes the followirg 
description “ by particular request.” 


PuNCHINELLo. As the arrival from England a 
day or two since, of two performers of the enter- 
tainment , called “ Punch and Judy,” ‘seems to 
have created some curiosity among the community, 
to learn the nature of an exhibition wholly un- 
known in this country, (with the exception of what 
we have gleaned from the casual notice of some 
travellers in England,) we have made an extract 
—— a a sd — * perſormanee, 
that appeared in the n ing Chronicle 
of September, 1818. ot 

“ Mr. Punch, 2 gentleman of great personal at- 
traction, is married to Mrs. Judy, and their union is 
blessed with a lovely daughter, but to whom no 
name is given in the piece, the infant being too 
young to be christened. On one occasion, when 
Mr. Punch, after having his.tewper a little soured 
by the ill-natured attack upon his nose by Scara- 
mouch’s dog Toby, and being unable longer to en- 
dure the insufferable insults, instead of redress, of- 
fered by his master, has, in the heat of his personal 
encounter,struck the latter’s head off his shoulders, 
he calls to his beloved wife, Judy, who brings and 
leaves him the child to caress. On hér -eturn 
with absolute horror, she discovers that Punch in a 
fit of vexation has strangled their beauteous off- 
spring. Whereupon, she runs off and instantly re- 
turns armed. with a bludgeon, which she applies 
very liberally to her husband’s head. Exasperated 
by jealousy and rage, Punch, at len seizes 
another bludgeon, soon vanquishes his already 
weakened foe, and leaves her prostrate at his feet ; 
then seizing the murdered infant and the expiring 
mother, he flings them both out of the window into \ 
the street. Afr. Punch atterwards becomes en- | 
amoured of Pretty Polly, and mounting his unruly ; 
horse to pay her a visit, is violently thrown off and | 
bruised ; the Doctor is called in, when Mr. Punch | 
suddenly recovering, renews his antics, which are ‘ 
rather more familiar than agreeable, and gives the | 
Doctor a few derogatory kicks. The consequence | 
is a furious struggle, who shall take the greatest | 
dose of the physic the Doctor has brought in the | 
shape ofa siick, of which each by turns gets pos- 
session and the squabble/terminates in the physic 
proving too fatally pierctng in its effects on the | 
Dector’s stomach. Mr. Punch becoming harden- 
ed in crime, gets to be more and more riotous, and 
setting all law at defiance, cuflers no remonstrance, 
but quarrels with every one that comes in his way— 
he uses none but ks down arguments with the 
Constable aud cer, who are sent to take him up 
for the murder of his wife and child found in the 
street. At length he is secured in prison by the as- 
sistance of Jack Ketch, where he sings and makes 
himself merry, with the different preparations he 
sees making for his execution ; in fact, he proves 
himself too clever for any of those with whom he 
has to deal, for instead of being discovered and 
hanged (as the Punchinello of the Italians is,) he 
contrives to have his executioner trussed mp in, his 
present re Oe tra ao 

e « man’s 

greatest eno — es “* Devit’s butch- 
er,” when the fiend hoped to have fiad him,“ in fee 
simple, with fine and recovery.” Thus the piece | 
concludes with the shouts of the victor.” 
_ The several characters are represented by figures | 
in proper costume, about 18 inches high, on a stage | 
about three feet square, supported by a frame of ; 
the same dimensions, of a height sufficient to admit ; 
underneath, one of the two persons required to 
carry on the dialogue, who at the same time that 
he works the figures invisibly, speaks the words 
supposed to be uttered by his part of the characters 
as they severally appear. The length of time this 
exhibition usually takes, is about three quarters of 
an hour. 

Punch and his family derive their origin trom 
Italy, whence they were first imported into Eng- 
land, about two centuries azo, and, by heing con- 
stantly improved upon, ha* e continued to this day 
one of the most diverting amusements with all ranks 
of society ; in fact, to such a pitch of popularity did 
it arrive at one 5 (according to the mention 
made in the 115 No. of The Tutler,) that its rival- 
ship, in point of attractiveness, particularly with 
the ladies, proved too powerful for the Opera,which, 
together with the celebrated singer Mecolini was 
deserted in its favor.”” 














The cclebrated caricaturist and engraver,George 
Cruikshank, the last winter, after mach pains and } 
expense published a work on the subject with illus- | 
trations, being the first attempt in any country to | 
trace the hi-tory of Mr. Punch and put his per- | 
formances on record. He says,-“ the dignity of | 
these shews will receive considerable add#tion from 


the fact, that the great German poet, Goethe, did * 


not scruple to employ him-elf in the composition of | 
the dialogues, which have gradually become ina ' 
measure refined and witty,’ Mr. Cruikshank’s ! 
work is a very amusing — — was, not long 
since, to be had of some of our booksellers. 





COMMENCEMENT. 

Mr. Ep1tor,—I remembermeeting in an old 

number of the Galaxy, a very sage remark of the | 
editor, that he never attended commenccments ; 
and thought of it then only as a singular instance of 
the apathy, with which a man could once each 
year live within three or four miles of an exhibition 
of so much splendor, and feel nocuriosity to observe 
it. It was the natural feeling of one, who had pass- 
ed a whole life without ever having seen a more 
magnificent spectacle. than a militia muster, and 
the result of the indulgence of it, was a resolution 
to leave the meadows half mowed, the markets 
half supplied, and the whole business of the farm at 
sixes and sevens, and to traverse with what com- 
fort we might, a distanceef fifty miles, to see the 
show. It is not often, Sir, that I miscalculate so 
sadly ; but when a man has half an inclination to do 
a foolish thing, and his wife, like her of Macbeth, 
gives him no rest day or night, the chances are ten 
to one against him that he buys experience ata dear 
rate. 

The journeying of a country pair in a country 
wagon, affords little matter of interest to those who 
travel the same road in hacks and chaises. Suppose 
us therefore, at the close of the day which precedes 
the eventful Wednesday, slowly and sadly whip- 
ping our jaded horse through the crowded streets, 
my wife deploring the effects of wind and sand upon 
her expensive purchases, and I, that the enjoyments 
of the succeeding day, would probably afford but 
poor compensation for a good farm horse, broken 
down by the day’s exertion. Ifyou add to this an 
undefined suspicion on my part, that I had been 
gulled into a very foolish excursion, a sort of quixot- 
ism, of which I could never have suppoged myself 
capable, you will suppose that the beginning of our 
enjoyment was not the most propitious. It was the 
carnival of inn-keepers and boarding-houses : from 
the splendid stage-house to the humble shanty, all 
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It was early in the day when, un . se 
any part of the promised enjoyment, we Faber Farrarius r 
way tothe house. Early as it was, e a | of B. F. situ 
inmotion. As the gilded vehicles shot tpapt I Consecticut immedi 
ble cabrioll and the meek animal whichdsma, the same appellatios 
experienced sensations which | attemeteius, Faber was an hon 


Rat, 


define, but which did no honor to me ordinary duties of lif 
ora freeman. I was somewhat surpeiend Gall lebored harder than 
proaching the house, to observe the great ee. way of decency, and 
who were standing at the entra wee 


grainy day.” Fer 
to sive them an example of su chim to a better che 
passing in, when J foynd the ' wa Wh Give 2 more just 
tween myself and the open door, patter is if if a man’ 


observation, “none but the lady, Sequkul silage, in the labori 
me that my ability and will were this tigi. BD Does wealth or plae 
posite sides of the question, I turned te @ien It pees? Cincinnatus 
consolation to my wife, and to my infinite Migail of honors and respec 
ment found mut she had taken the patd@iail the Legions of Rome 
dice, and left me to play Orpheus on the GREE «There wes but on 
of the Styx. f ever was know: 

From that moment all was with me wight be led to jurlg 
confused tumult! I marked ‘not the pore immediately dk 
which passed me, and saw nothing, knéq: His genealogical te 
till the heavy bell over my head and the ean eredited,(and we » 
multitude that the procession was coms eomewhat resembles 
me from my stupor. I heard the sounds@fGjale by Joseph Miller, h 
struments like music through a mist, andgigall hed in about the mi 
wands of the officers had dispelled “that about this ti 
heads which thronged the entrance Not to quote so antig 
veyed mechanically the august band. ber look back for his 
approaching. First was the marshell fied with Tubal Cait 


% 


84 


| with the sword of John o’ Gaunt ; (phim augaiyy fem bim traced his 


ed the venerable seniors in the egstumbef Chin. @enization of Rome 
Mandarins ; the erudite presidettemme Oed in search of forts 
head invested with a counterpart of the Sediis Gedge on anvil tha 
shield, weighty with the rust of Yyaaia compere of that 20 Io 
and another followed, and when all thewerld. Here i 
governors, senators, judges, cour 


= 

* 
feel that I made a very ineignifieant Nensn again, “ tedi 
parade. When the crowd made towa@iaie Am @Uld pursue his | 
I found myself carried along with the ceme Continent of / 
without the exercise of volition on m pie Migrated “ for con 
within the house, with the unre: jy Barkable period wh 
of every sense. “& Ee md lawfully ushere 
The exercises were commenced : 8 fe ancient matron w 


was figuring manfully, himself against 
a stage erecied at one extremity of the 
turned himself to the learned man in thal 
the plebeians of whom I was a constituestfil 


since, he has ¢ 
me spot where nz 


doing and suffering 


ing only to obey 
to cach row of patricians who were on Meme ™°™%, ou which 
with him, arranged like a row of jag Prophets.” 
points, as stiff and to the full as iaagiige in aay ago Faber 


but more’ partie 
a 


of great faith, ¢ 


rected his Latin morceau to cc 
house, and the misses in the gallery ree 
proportion, with an expression pa 


ble. He retired, and at each sume bd with the pr 
Prospero from the desk, a new succession) ‘hing better in ti 
riciane came up single, in pairs, and in fi slike come wisea 
Variety of dialects which might have gee VEEe any thing, (s 
artificer of Babel. In my present state ofa CCoCUMel its antiqu 
was little capable of mirth ; yet there game =P" Ster things w 
thing exceedingly ludicrous in the aed tk followed by . 
the parts to these performers. A the possessio 
softening his voice after the manner ef » Which has as | 
Bottom, gave a moet sentimental euay @ brothers of th 
connection cf poetry with the fies game time it ¢ 
nature. A beardless hero, the enuity, would 
use his own classical language, mammoa of uni 
pore, like the water through the g bim? Uf mos 
Florentine experiment, demonst very convenie 
of defending our liberties at the Gon sweet inuocer 
The pigmy hero might support the couam for bread, or 
Tom Thumb, more appropriately their rags Mutt 
that of Adonis. . of chickens wi 
It was at this period of the pe But to my tal. 

observed in an obscure nook of the Was at the clos 
dusted negligee and the soiled b when Faber al 
identified with those of Dornthy. E for that ¢ 
resentment on my part evaporated, at the door o 
rueful face, #0 unlike the good humor refresh him: 
expression, and so like that of Rachel inf 0 apprentices 
try. My first impulse was to go to het, bk his staiion. 
might ae discreetly have attempted to. m were gilding the 
Tamerlane’s prison of skulls,as the mami landscape, char 
ity which choked every portal. It ins the Every th 
took no note of what was pa·ins majestic Co 
seemed an isolated drop in the ·· Classy surface w 
edher. It was high noon; the a ee entered 
cerved only *22 uggled and 
be found stirring in the receiver of sm aly. 

in the house ; the tritons in the —— 
their horns, from very deficiency of seene be 
Pocket thermometers gave 10 Sprodigally throw 


for the mercury was stopped by thel — eye em 





was full ; and when, at Jest, I found a place of rest 


sealing. A man’s face was like the who was 
still fn full operation. My corpa the road wh 
was ee little after the model of F » that crossed | 
conceived, but I entered most ja the air shove 
anathema of high temperatures. » Whose eyes 

I have not safisfied myself as to P, thought 
all the agony of excessive heat, and @ have escape 
felt at my inability to join my wife, l to regard | 
insensibly closing as they were fixed: 
voices of the speakers gradually cha, was, howev 
distinct hum ; their forms swam colar ae, arance. | 
me, and in imagination I was at hecc by the name « 
fore my own fire, exposed to the the poorer c 
of gad-flies. I-dreamed like the — stained. 
hall, whose story, e classical back, whic 
just given us. filled ; and F 

When I awoke the play had be@ me one fot was 
the heroes of the day had passed i + His face wae 
view, the parchments which were & plodding « 
years of expensive study had bees the rays of 2 
the president had finished his pree With rich, u1 
assembly were retiring, myself 
the language of the Pindariek / Par hed thio 
luded to, “‘ murrisenis fertum lege © aber was re 
turned to me with full faree, as | Sas® him on the fra 
voluntarily tumbled along the avenues compliment 
dearer reason to feel the aa , ro pas 
the latter of the sentenee, a ; 
Tecling for ny pocket book, 1 sound —— 
owners My wile was upon the *** 

in rel ti 
by the heat of 












“awipage. the tanations, and it was not till we had left 
P * —8 = * — chapels, and their tenants far behind 
r. bs that we began after the manner of Enezs and Dido, 
of the @ay,} fel, precount our adventures. Her story was minute, 
aCCOMModation tic, and somewhat discursive. I sympathized 

ACCUM OMe, 4 ® with ber while she told of the mob which transport- 
ery ching — Aher at random from one locality to another, and 

loguiry of oy ghen she innocently confessed that she had mis- 
tiNg 10 the ken the sex of the girlish faces and silk dresses of 
woman, coula he candidates, l smiled, but notin derision. We 
ption of more * the even tenor of our way in the midst of 
> him with the gch discourse, and were at last happy in finding 
f erenage · relves in our own native village, sincerely con- 
very other ynced that there is no place like home. ; 
te the earsof l The news of Deacon F.’s return was published 
m Falstaff’, ky, I sishout delay through the village, and in a period 
y under out dong, time incredibly smal}, my house was filled with 
npased myself fag Annis of every age and sex, anxious to learn the 
es of varied hone se? from abroad = I preserved the most cautious 
ugh my braig: & gence, and my wife was quite as discreet. I had 
ting our cars jdermined to make but one story of it, and of that 
its way from Amie Mm make yOu the depositary, leaving itto your dis- 
ruction, were bet " qetion to communicate it or not, as you may think 
g of di he moral likely fo be serviceable. D. H. F. 

and found * 

— FABER FARRARIUS. 

> UNWilliDg to tay _—_, ALEGEND. ; f 
nent, We sought ey Faber Ferrarius resided at the charming romantic 
vas, every body wy of B. F. situated on the banks of the noble 
les shot by my hes. Consecticut immediately opposite the Falls bearing 
al which drew 5 | ae sume appellation. ; 

T attempted mgt Faber was an honest pains-taking man in all the 
to me asa  & eniinary duties of life, and no man in his situation 
at surprized ay jahored harder than he to support his family in the 
> the great way of decency, and lay aside something “ against 


nce, and was abot artiny day.” Few are who can boast a 
iperior discretion by aim to a better character than this, and none who 
conptable’s pole by fy sive a more just title for intrinsic worth. What | 
r, and the signifies ster is it ifa man’s life be passedin an obscure 
ady, Sir,” jl dage, in the laborious occupation of a blacksmith ? 
re this time upon bos wealth or place create true worth or great- 
turned to offer pees? Cincinnatus at his plough was more worthy 
my infinite honors and respect, than when surrounded by 
en the part of he Legions of Rome. 

pus on the There was but one point in sooth, on which Fa- 


























































q 4 ¢ ever was known to boast; (and by that, one 
with me 24 pight be led to judge from what people he was 
not the More immediately descended) to wit; his ancestry. 


thing, knew neti i His genealogical table, if his account was to be 
ad and the cries eedited,(and we see no reason to the contrary,) 


was coming, r amewhat resembled that of the wight mentioned shop 


the sounds of the pg ¥y Joseph Miller, Esq. of facetious memory, who 
a mist, and whentel #1 in about the middle of his, a note, certifying 
spelled the cload of “that about this time the world was created.” 
rance passage I Not to quote so antiquated a root, however, did Fa- 
ust band which wag ¥er look back for his first progenitor : he was satis- 

marshall, a little g fed with Tubal Cain for the head of his'race, and 
unt ; to him fom bim traced his ancestors along down until the 
he costume of Chines Seaization of Rome ,where some one of his race sect- 
esident came next,jy He search of fortune, and struck the first blow of 
part of ‘the gy tee on anvil that ever was heard within the 
t of antiquity ;-anether | mgs of that so long proud queen and mistress of 
vhen all were ganely, § Sed. Here ‘too, was the family christened 
counsellors, U bate & fy Wi the name they at present so worthily bear. 


significant itt Thea again, “‘ tedious as a twice told tale,” he 
nade tow jen, pursue his story down to the settlement 
with them, wit » Continent of America, to which his forbears 
tion on my path] figrated “‘ for consciences sake,” until that re- 
- unrestrained ja ble period when he himself was regularly 


ilawfully ushered into this breathing world, by 
wcient matron with spactacleson nose, and how, 
since, he has remained an inhabitant of the 
ne spot where nature moulded and cast him ; 
ned man in the ding and suffering ; contented with his lot ; and 
s a constituent parte iirg only to obey those “‘ two great command- 
yho were onthe ments, on which hang all the law and the 
a row of prophets,” 


1 as intelligent. 


| 
menced : a 4 
self against a 


mity of the house, 


fn asy age Faber would be considered a good 
. to each section of GP but more’ particularly so in this degenerate one, 
ne gallery received ¢ a geod-reputation depends more on profes- 
ssion particularly of great faith, than in good works. He was 


ed with the present if he could not procure 
thing better in the way of honesty ; but he did 


t each summon: 
new successionof 


pairs, and in s\ike wme wiseacre occasionally to be met with, 
night have astoniijelay YO My thing, (saving his pedigree,) solely on 
present state of fedla eccoustel its antiquity. His ambitionled him to 
th ; yet there wpire ster things which did not lay in the beaten 
ous in the asciemmta™ fllowed by every-day-sort-of-people. He 
ers. A hercul the possession of some art or mystery of his 
he manner of the®l which has as yet, eluded the prying vigilance 
timental essay upoa tet brothers of the dark profession, and which 
: the finer feelings of game time it gave room for the exercise of 
ro, the sudor atticus, Mp @genuity, would also tend to fill bis pockets with 
guage, distilling at e mammon of unrighteousness. And who can 
gh the gdld in Mr. Loc bim? It money is the root of all evil, it is 


very convenient to have it when about a 
sweet innocents are bawling like so many 
for bread, or gliding about before your eyes 
their rags fluttering in the air, looking like a 
of chickens with feathers growing the wrong 
» But to my tale. 

was at the close of one of the long Autumnal 


emonstrated the nec 
at the point of the 
support the charac’ 
ropriately than ins — 


of the perform 
nook of the ¢ 


e soiled bonnet, when Faber after hours of hard labor, rung his 
Yornthy. Every tm e for that time on his anvil, and seated 
vaporated, when I at the door ofhis Smithy to enjoy the cool 
e good humor of its d refresh himself with rest and meditation. 


hat of Rachel in Gam 
vas to go to her, 
ve attempted to 
culls, as the mass 
portal. It wasevs 
as passing below, and 
in the sea which 
on; the opened - 
heat, and as much at 
receiver of an- ai 
s in the music-loR 


o apprentices were just ‘ knocking off,” when 
ok his staiion. The last rays of the setting 
landscape, charming in itself, a thousand new 
lies, Every thing around breathed repose, ex- 
t the majestic Connecticut, whose placid current 
glassy surface was here broken, by a barrier 
ragged and precipitious rocks, over which ittrem- 

struggled and foamed in wild sublimityand 


| Faber thus sat induiging himselt with the lov- 










“aber was delighted with him ; but when, after 
conversing some time on all ordinary kinds of 
smith’s work, he informed him that he was ac- 

quainted with the manner of welding cast iron, he 

wasin absolute raptures. The subject was dis- 

cussed freely on the part of the stranger, as by a 

man towhom a thing long known is held to be of 
little importance ; and Faber, shrewdly judging 

that the possession of this art would be a source of 

wealth to him, and satisfy his desire for notoriety, 

offered the stranger “ any thing” if he would im- 

part to him the seeret, and induct him to the modus 

operandi. 

The stranger was remarkably moderate in his re- 

quired remunerations for revealing a thing of so 

much importance, demanding only “ a treat” with 

rest and refreshment for the night. This was glad- 

ly conceded to by Faber, and the stranger rromis- 

ed that he would proceed to instruct him forthwith. 

Gladly, and with mind and heart pregnant with its 

joyful burden, Faber burried to prepare every thing 

for the job... 

Secresy was Faber’sfirst care, and accordingly his 

apprentices were hurried, nothing loath, to their 

suppers. His next was to procure sme pieces of 
cast iron, suitable forthe purpose in view. To be 

sure there were plenty of oid and useless parts of 
broken pots and pans lying about the shop, but Fa- 

ber was determined not tobe niggardly on this oc- 

casion, but to do the thing up in style, so that he 

might be prepared at once to exhibit to his admir- 

ing and wonder-struck neighbors, a specimen of his 
newly acquired art. So after preparing his forge 
by cleaning it thoroughly, putting on a full bushel 
of tresh coal, and laying such tools in readiness, as 
hexthought might be necessary for the opera- 
tion, he sct out in quest of seme article of cast 
iron. 

While Faber had been busying bimself about all 
these things, the stranger had retained his seat 
without even laying his pack aside, and wearing an 
air of apparent indifference to what was going tor- 
ward. Faber gave him a pleasant nod as he left 
the shop to procure the required article, a« much as 
to say, “ sit still my good fi!ow, I will be with you 
again soon,” and prog-eded toseveral of the neigh- 
boring stores, where he ingu':ed withan air of more 
than usual intportance ior ‘ cast iron dogs.” At 
last he was successtul enc. h to procure a pair, 
and, chuckling with deliz)’ conveyed them to his 


It had now become « . 
moved himself iato tir 
was standing by the ' 

ly at the fire, the li- 
on the features of | 


‘ark ; the stranger had 


he forge looking intent- 

which danced merrily 
, and gleamed with ‘he 
swiftness and brilli: if lightning, from carbun- 
cle to carhuncle, a: ©. . 7 slight movement of his 
muscles, He gii not return Faber’s cheerful 
greeting, but kept his erect position wrapped in 
profound silence. 
Faber laid his new purchase on the an¢il—seized 
his sledge, and then “ quis furor O! Cives, que 
licentia ferr',’—which means—he smashed the 
dogs into diy.-rs and sundry pieces. 
* Allis ready now,” said Faber, “and we will 
begin as soon as you please,” at the same time tak- 
ing his station at the bellows handle, prepared to 
play second fiddle in albthings, as in duty bound, 
and giving wind to the fire tillit brightened with 
heat. The stranger took up one of the tragments 
with the tongs, in silence, putit into the forge, rak- 
ed the fuel nicely over it, placed another part oi the 





. and on Faber’s arrival |" 





less duration. He thought of nothing—he heard 

nothing but “ blow atwray.” 

Faber continued to rivet his gaze on the face of 

him that welded iron, till his eyes were almost 

blinded, yet he could neither shut nor withdraw 

them. Every object, save the stranger, appeared 

moving and prancing in feartul confusion around 

him; but as Faber thought, he had undergone 

divers new alterations, and to have become white 

hot, and not so hideously glaring as before, though 

his heat was more intense. Faber stole a glance 

towards his knapsack to see how that stood the gen- 

eral conflagration; but what was his horror and 

astonishment to perceive that the top of it was open, 

and hundreds of imps and devilings, with ill-faced 

visages, and horned heads, were moving and grin- 

ning at him, while in their hands they each held a 

red-hot dog, which they shook at bin in a fearful 

manner. This was to Faber the “ unkindest cut of 
all,” for every one of thre dogs handled so mockingly 

by these fiends, bore a strong family resemblance 

to those he had so wantonly wassacred, but a short 

time previous. ‘ 

“ Blow away,” beltowed the stranger, and 

though panting and panic st-uck, Faber blew, puff- 

ed and wheezed even worse than the belluws he 

was operating upon. But as he continued with 

beating heart to watch the white hot welder, 

and as the fire continued to burn till the shop was 

even hotter than the furnace into which Daniel 

was cast, he saw with increased astonishment, 

strongly partaking of delight, that the stranger was 
gradually wasting away—melting, as it were, betore 

his eyes, into a substance resembling a transparent 
jelly, and running and soaking down into” the 

ground. 

Faber sympathized with him, and felt that he 
himself was rapidly “larding the green earth,” 
when the. voice of the disappearing stranger again 
burst forth, sounding as it it came from the very 
entrails of.a pandowdy, “ blow away.” 

.Human nature could endure no longer! Faber 
made but one spring to his water trough, into which 
he desperatety plunged to save what there was left 
of himself; and after repeating the measure once or 
twice, he ventured with much fear and trembling 
to look around him. Judge what was his astonish- 
ment, when he found himself alone in his shop, his 
forge cold as the stones of which it was composed, 
the last rays of twilight shining in at the door, and 
himself standing by his water-trough looking like 
the ghost of Othello, drowned in tears. 

Faber had been dreaming ; but such was the im- 

pression it made on his mind that he did not recov- 
erfrom its terrific effects for many a day. The 
efforts of his neizbors to console him were in vain. 
A worthy Elder called in to administer consolation 
tohim from the good book :—* blow away,” said 
Faber. A friendly physician advised bleeding, and 
a course of sudorifics :—* blow away,” said Faber. 
And toa kind attorney, who tried to induce him to 
prosecute an ugly and wrinkled hag, (who had no 
other sins) for having bewitched him, disinterested- 
ly suggesting that it would make a good suit,—his 
sole an<wer was, “ blow away.” 
But Faber is long since gathered to his great an- 
cestors of Rome ; his forge is cold; his hammer is 
idle; and his bellows can blow no longer. He, alas! 
is at length “ blown away.” 





of accident, indeed; but as the handwriting assures 
me, they belong to a bosom-friend of mine, I have 





dog on the bed of the forge as if to be in readiness, 
and then resumed his fixed attitude, and gazed at 
the sparkling coais. 
Faber kept the bellows in operation some time, 
while his mind was springing onward to the con- 
summation of this ira Meir. [le thought the 
stranger’s silence rather odd, but did not like to in- 
terrupt it ; and considering that it was necessary to 
have two pieces of iroa in order to go through the 
process of welding, 2 wondered why he did not 
push another piece into the fire. After puffing 
away a while longer, Faber ventured to ask him, 
** ifhe had not better put the other part of the dog 
into the forge?’ “ Blow away,” replied the 
stranger. Faber thought the man knew his busi- 
ness best, and silently continued his exercise,though 
the perspiration was flowing in copious streams 
from every pore, with the conjoined warmth.of the 
evening and the fire. The stranger .continued his 
position, and a time, which seemed long to Faber, 
had elapsed, he again mustered resolution to ask 
him, “ if he had not better throw a little water on 
the coals?” “ Blow away,” was the reply ; and 
blow away he did as fast as he was able ; but with 
astonishment and wonder at the mysterious char- 
acter all at once assumed by the stranger. 


face had the burning brightness et the coals which 
glowed before him ; his eyes appeared like two 
shooting flames; his features were rigid as brass, 
and altogether his appearance was terrific. Even 


emit sparks of fire from every fibre. 
~ Faber began to be some what alarmed ; and the 
intensity of his gaze with the wonderful appear- 
ances by which it became inextricably rivetted, 
caused him involuntarily to drop the handle of the 
bellows. * Blow atray,” shouted the stranger, in 


foundation ; and Faber, almost mechanically, re- 


doubled vigor : but nothing could hush the voice 
that still seemed to ring on his ear, nor could he re- 












































deficiency of & 
hve no account of 
vas like the 


My corporeal 
odel of Falstaff’s 


—pning- ia the air above the brawling current. 
J er, whose eyes had been constantly fixed on 
If as to the eum » thought it somewhat mysterious how 
‘e heat, and the d have escaped his notice in crossing it, and 
omy wife, I ed to regard him with some degree of atten- 
y were fixed on her 

aually ¢ wee <r was, however, scarce any thing peculiar 


ns swam 

was at home, 
od to the attacks of 
d like the man ia! 
sical young 8° 









travel stained. 














play had been 
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hich were the 
y had been men 
ed his precious’ 
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~ His face was red and his eyes fiery—per- 

































upon 









of the scene before him, over which nature 
prodigally thrown her richest and most faitas- 

ty his eye caught the person of a solitary 
Her who was winding his way tewards his 
the road which wound up the hill from the 
that crossed the river at this place, swung 


nce. His dress was of that fabric 
by the name of thunder and lightning, much 
™ by the poorer classes ; of the usual cut, but 
i A hair knapsack was strap- 
his back, which had the appearance of be- 
ilfilled ; and Faber, ashe approached nearer, 
Mt one foot was somewhat shorter than the 


by plodding through the deep sandy roads 
the rays of a warm sun,and his nose was 
with rich, unctuous, and glowing carbun- 


, “ner had this person arrived at the place 


Faber i i 

lege 9 ,. “ber was resting, than he seated himself 
eevee 1 found him on the frame of a grindstone, and after 
ong the avenue. · FJ complimentary remarks about the weath- 
» qualification € of red into conversation with him, respecting 
tence, wheD . tries of smithery. On this subject, the 


wpeared to be at home ; and from his con- 
Ove would suppose that his days had been 


ance to a word. 


the bellows. 


maze in the joyous light. 


Faber eyed him narrowly, and perceived that his ' 


his thunder-and-lightning .garments appeared to 


a voice that seemed to shake the Smithy to its 


sumed his labor, and puffed and blowed with re- 


move his eyes from the being before him. He 
wished to speak to him, but could uot give utter- 


At length the stranger turned his eyes upon Fa- 
ber, but that glance was almost annihilation ; it was 
So piercing —~so scorching—that it seemed to wither 
the heart of Faber, and dry up the current which 
exercise had been causing to circulate through his 
frame with more than its wonted rapidity. Again 
he forgot to perform, and again the stranger roar- 
ed in a voice, compared to which that he used be- 
fore was as the softest strain of music, “bow 
away.” It rung and ¥attled in Faber’s ears, like 
the sound of many waters; and, although almost 
dropping with fatigue and fright, he was fain to ply 


The forge roared,—the fire blazed and sent forth 
a million sparkles ; the shop was illuminated as if 
with the rays of the noon day’s sun; the horse 
shoes, patterns,and miscellaneous articles that hung 
up around the walls appeared merrily dancing a 


Faber’s glance around him was but momentary ; 
his eyes again turned to the welder of cast iron, and 
as the fire continued to burst forth into intense heat, 
he thought he saw an ill-concealed smile of malice 
on his features, which added fresh terrors to his al- 
ready bewildered mimi. This thought, however, 
had scarcely occurred to Faber, when it was chased 
away by the vdice of the stranger, who again 
screeched in a tone that resembled the wailings of 
fifty thousand ungreased wagon wheels, “ blow 
away.” At that excruciating moment Faber 
thought if he succeeded in ge*ting safe out of this 
scrape, he would e’en let the cast iron weld itself 
for all him ; buthe dared not cease his work, which 


addressed them without scruple,—TZo the Editor 
of the New-England Galaxy. 
TRISMEGIeTUS. 
Allow me to say, in the first place, that I am no 
politician ; and as much as I have suffered from sym- 
pathy with some of my zealous acquaintances, have 


ionable pitch of political excitement: Not a word, 
not a book, or shrug, or any other signal has ever es- 
caped me, of affection or disaffection to one party or 
the other. I have drunk no toasts—in public, and 
attended no caucuses—in the day-time. I have 
never allowed Adams to be lampooned in my pres- 
ence, without cause, nor Jackson to be charged 
with breaking more than ten of the commandments. 
To confess my whole heresy in a sentence, an 
idea has entered my brain, that the good sense of 
the nation will finally settle the pending election 
aright, without the intervention even of a character 
so important as I humbly consider myself. Newton 
ascertained, in the course of his labors, that a man 
might escape the heat of acoal-fire, without remov- 
ing the grate, and Franklin published his opinion, 
that in Paris, the sun rises, as it does over other 
parts of the earth, before certain characters in high 
life retire for the night. But neither of these wor- 
' thies had thereupon so much occasion for self-grat- 
ulation and complacency as myself. For having 
been brought to believe, that without meddling 
with polities, I can breathe and sleep as well as ny 
neighbors, profit as much from two sermons of a 
Sunday, use my right hand betterthan my left, eat 
my pie with a spoon, and enjoy my walk before 
breakfast, and my nap before dinner—having found 
out these, and sundry and divers other things too 
incredible to mention, I have been enabled to 


mering and frothing upon the brains of my country- 
men. So that while they have been pulling each 
other by the ears, and calling each other the oppo- 


equally abusive, your humble servant, with the 
trouble only of ‘holding both his sides,” has been 


importance in the contest and an interest in the 


whole board is in a Virgilian uproar. 


























by which she * tu the trade ; or,as Faber afterwards ex- 
jy recognized BOT agi, in relating the story, “that he had been 
ght in her ex age WY the heat of a forge,and fed with coals.” 


» 


now seemed fated; like that of Ixion, to be of end- 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


of a shotless cannon. Like the alarums in Shaks- 


The following remarks fell in my way by a sort | d 


never been able to work my feelings up to the fash- 


keep cool in sight of all the effervescence now sim- 


sition, the coalition, or some other hard names 


looking down upon them, from his neutral castle in 
the air, as a spectacle spread out solely for his own 
amusement. He has considered their manceuvring 
as a kind of game, in which the two sides, about 
equally balanced, are the two now dominant par- 
ties. All the puppets concerned have a relative 


issue, and, what makes it pleasanter to a good-hu- 
mored looker-on, being managed by two head-play- | ham 
ers in the main, whether conscious or not of their 
impotence, are as innocent in their. zeal, as the 
pieces and pawns arranged upon a chess-board: 
It would be diversion énough for the most melan- 
cuoly Jaques alive, to observe, not only their vari- | * 
ous sizes, colours, and shapes, but the airs of self- 
importance with which they suffer themselves to 
be shoved from square to square ; how like a crew 
of drunken culprits, they affect to dance on a pair of 
things which they call their own feet, while their 
hands are pinioned behind them; how like images 
of wood and iron they are slidden to and fro, without 
a single motion of theirown; with what vociferous 
and boisterous consequence they are made to utter 
abuse which is blown into them by a few controlling 
superiors in the back ground; and finally, how they | of 
are induced to toil with the idea of werking at the 
game time for themssives and their leaders: each 
assuming to be serving his betters, while in fact he 
is pushing with his whole might for the king-row. 
Ever and anon, after some mis-taking on one side, 
and of course some mis-giving on the other, some- 
body cries Check! and perhaps Checkmate! a 
pretty sure sign (thought I at first) that one party 
must have suffered great loss! For a moment, the 





but not long, for to my infinite delight, these trans- 
ports of triumph and despair, soon float calmly away, 
with as much noise and little effect as the smoke 


peare, they promote the progress of the play, only by 
keeping the players awake, 

Till the hurly burly’s done, 

And the battle’s lost and won. 
All these political puppets, I find, have the power 
of motion, or rather of being moved, and some in a 
great variety of ways, turning round, sliding back- 
wards, and other maneuvres, that serve as much 
perhaps for theirown convenience as for that of the 
public; others, incapable of getting to any given 
point, by that shortest distance called a right line, 
move in a zig-zag course from right to left, and left 
to right, meaning all the while to get forward. Oth- 
ers use a diagonal direction, which they call a gpn- 
teel compromise between honesty and knavery : 
and these, under the name of candidates for public 
office, are generally used for decoy-ducks. Some 
of the characters concerted in these games, are oc- 
occasionally seen pushing, without any apparent 
regard to-colour, from check to check, nay, from one 
side entirely over to the opposite. This has been 
known to befal the same person two or three times 
in a year, being attributed to a singular defect of 
optics, which makes black appear white, and white 
black. Editors, I observe, are of all of us, most lia- 
ble to intervals of this disease. A very few remain 
to be mentioned, who move straight forward, and 
these are said to have the promise of great promo- 
tion. The promise, I say, for it happens in nine 
cases out of ten, that these straight-forward puppets, 
having no wires to draw them backward or aside, 
are quite unluckily trodden under foot, by the 
time they have done what they can for their party ; 
or, by accident, bustled and jostled into corners 
where they uften lose much of their ambition for 
political honors. These, I fancy, are what they call 
honest men ; which characters are so rare, how- 
ever that I think myself incompetent to decide, eg- 
pecially as they are never certain themselves. 
Such as I ask whether they are honest men, hardly 
ever deny the fact; and, at all events, those who 
ride over them, do not always avow themselves, 
like Thersites, to be knaves. 
One fact may be relied on as common to these 
spectacles from first to last, that those who are 
broken down rarely recover: their fall leaving 
them as helpless as a lobster stripped of his shell, 
their best friends are the first to disown them, so 
that 


At once they fell sick as all chronicies tell, 

And then, as folks say, they are not very well; 
And what is more strange in so sad a condition, 

As they can give no fees, they can get no physician. 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Ticnt Strays. Mansion-house, London, 
Monday, July 1. The Lord Mayor received the 
following strange communication on the subject of 
the dangerous and ridiculous fashion of wearing 
tight stays. It was directed to Mr. Hobler, whose 
assistance was privately requested, and was read 
aloud in the Justice-room : 
* Kentish-town. 
* Sir,—I have rather an extraordinary complaint 
to make to the chief magistrate ; but, although 
there exists no legal mode of counteracting the evil 
to which, througli you, 1 beg to call his lordship’s 
attention, the interference of a man of influence, 
from his station in life and his experience, may pro- 
duce some alleviation of the mischief I am about to 
lescribe. I have three daughters, over whom their 
mother, [ t to say, exercises a control quite in- 
dependent of me. This control, so far as it regards 
moral and religious restraints, is most unexception- 
able. They go to chapel regularly, and are as rigi 
in their conversation as any females in the world. 
What I have to object to simply refers to their dress, 
and to but a very narrow portion of that. It is with 
a deep sense of self-abasement [ state to you, sir, 
that my wife éncourages may ven, Se her exam- 
ple. to persist iv following the hideous and _ perilous 
ion, of which I entreat your most serious con- 
demnation,—I mean the fashion of squeezing in the 
waist, until the body resembles that of a pismire or 
ant. (A laugh.) Of allthe dandy abominations 
that ever received the sanction of our aristocracy, 
that it fixes a deformity upon the human shape ; 
and yet this effect, instead of working in the way 
that might be expected upon the vanity of the sex, 
seems to be the great charm and recommendation. 
The whole of the upon which the stays‘press 
becomes, if we believe Mr. Lawrence and other 
t authorities, diseased as well as distorted. 
e lungs and liver, and other parts of the viscera, 
are all screwed up together, and the stomach is _to- 
tally divested of its power in regulating the system. 
My daughters are as yet living instances (God 
knows how long they may continue so) of the bane- 
ful consequences of this dreadful fashion. Would 
you believe it? Their stays are bound with steel in 
the holes en which the laces are drawn, so 
as to be able to bear the tremendous tugging which 
isintended to reduce so err a part of the hu- 
man frame to one-third of its natural proportions. 
They are unable to sit, stand, or walk as women 
todo. To expect one of thein to stoop would 
be absurd, and to witness the attempt alarming. 
My daughter Margaret made experiment the other 
day to satisfy me was quite b 
was too much for the strength of the steel and 
whalebone vice with which she was enveloped. 


thought she had snapt in two. (Laughter.) 
this, ridiculous as it was, was not the least advance 
towards remedy or abateinent of the evil. My 
and lassitude ; ing be not done to stop 
this wasp-waist mania, rapid decay must follow. 
Hoping that the Lord Mayor, and you, sir, may ex- 
cuse this liberty in consideration of the fatal nature 
of the grievance, and that some advice and admoni- 
tion may be given to both mothers and daughters, I 
have the honor toremain, your obedient, humble 
servapt. 


steam 

destroy the breed of draught horses. 
sionally happen ; but 
mail amet a few months ago, the 


tleman, who receives three letters in the 


s00n enough ; 
ify 2” Why, Sir 
w hours sooner or later, may si 

chant half his fortune, or to any of us 


drive horses to death for the same pur; 
steam will answer without 
“ But these steam e 
“ There you have me ; 


cannot answer that ; bu 


be performed by a lady, to the 


them into a basin, and pour a pint of boili 


a solution of soda; into a third 








i It cæio clamor virem, Gangorque tubarum. 


course, remain unchanged. By adding a little. vin- 


this is the worst. The least injurious effect of it Ad 


The effort 


Her stays gave way with a tremendous explosion, 
and down she fell upon the ground, and I mee 
ut 


iris are always complaining of pains in the stomach, 
~ y"and if someth i 


Stream Coacues. People are, just now,taiking 

a quantity of most superlative nonsense against the 
coaches. They will blow up, forsooth, and 

ira As for their 

blowing up, accidents, doubtless, at first will occa- 
ay, was not the Manctrester 
Leeds coach a few 


and writesone—“ I’m sure we get our post quite 
what doa few hours more or less 
ir Thomas, a letter, arriving ~ 
the ‘happiness | ° 
e 
of a life time, nay, that life itself. Moreover you 
which 
any inhumanity at all.” 


following beautiful chemical experiment may easily | _! 
for shost antontaiyanent of of Rox 

the circle of her tea party. Take two or three blades 
red , cut or tear them inte small bits, put 
water on 
them: letit stand an hour, then decant the liquid into 
acrystal bottle ; it will be of a fine blue color. Then | Clark 

take four wine glasses ; intoone put two or three | 
drops of sulphuric acid, or five or six drops of 
strong vinegar : into another put five or six drops of 
t asmuch of a 
strong solution of alum, and let the fourth remain 





egar to the green, it will immediately c to a 
red ; andon adding a little of the solution of soda to 
the red, it will assume a fine green ; thus showing 
the action of acids and alkalis on vegetable blues. 


Gurney’s Steam-Carriace. Wednesday 
afternoon a number of persons assembled in the vi- 
cinity of the Regent’s Park to witness ane periment. 
al trial of Mr. Gurney’s Steam-carriage. About 
four o'clock the carriage came up Albany-strect, 
with ten persons outside and several within, at the 
rate of nine or ten miles an hoyr ; and trom the 
ease with which it is conducted, and the exact nice- 
ty it rounds the corner of the road, it would — 
as if nothing was now wanting to carry Mr. Gur- 
ney’s object into eflecct. The carriage continued 
to runalong Albany and Osnaburgh-streets for near- 
ly two hous, often with great velocity, to the 
amusement of a vast assemblage. 





Patiznt Courtsnip. I knew a man that | 
went courting his sweetheart the distance of three | 
miles every evening for fourteen years, besides | 
dodging her home after chtrch on Sunday after- | 
noons ; making above 15,000 miles. For first | 


seven years he only stood and courted in the door | — 


rch; but for the remaming period he ventured | 
{what a liberty after a septennial attaclement !) to 
ang his hat on a pin in the passage and sit on the 
kitchen settle. e wedding, a consummation de- | 
voutedly to be wished, was solemnized when Rob- | 
we and Hannah were in their sear and yellow | 
leaf. 





THE FRENCH OPERA. ts 

The performances of the French Company at the | 
Boston Theatre have been ofa very uovel and 
amusing kind. Toa great portion of the audiences, | 
dumb show and pantomine would have been more 
intelligible; but the rapidity with which the lan- 
guage is spoken and the expressive countenances 
of the actors have thrown a charm and fascination 
around the scene, which is superior to any thing we 
have ever scen upon the English stage. The ope- 
ra of Der Freyschuts, on Monday evening, was not 
so pleasant to those unacquainted with the language, 
as some of the pieces have been, and being of rather 
a serious character, it went off as heavily as the 
English opera. The incantation scene, the only | 
one in the piece worth witnessing, was not in any 
Lmanner to be compared with the same scene, as 
played during the last winter season. The hunting 
chorus in the third act, which was loudly encored, 
was admirably executed, and the whole orchestra 
is deserving of the highest praise : it is certainly su- 
perior to any we have ever heard. . 





. TREMONT THEATRE. 

This Theatre was opened for the season on Mon- 
day evening last; the list of performers published 
by the managing committee, contains the names 
of several who are well knownby report. The in- 
terior of the house has been much altered and very 
material'y improved since it was closed in the 
Spring, and it is now one of the most elegant build- 
ings of the kind in the country. Of the perform- 
ances of this week, it would, perhaps, be hardly 
fair to speak, inasmuch as many of the actors have 
made their first bow in Boston, and we are as yet 
unacquainted with their merits or defects. 





Tue C1ty Councri met on Monday evening, 
but adjourned without proceeding to business, 
there not being aquorum of the members present. 
The “ time has been” when such an accident 
would have saved the city both money and vexation. 





ForetGn. The latest arrivals from Europe an- 
nounce new victories gained by the Russians over 
the Turks, but they are purchased at an immense 
expenditure ef blood and treasure, and are unim- 
portant. 

Portugal is in an unsettled state. 

One or two serious disturbances had taken place 
in Ireland, but they were quelled without difficul- 
ty. One paper contains some intimations of an in- 
tention on the part of the Catholics to arm thein- 
selves. 





Masonic Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NENT WreK. 


King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuewlay. 

Bethesda, Brighton, oe 

Portiand, Port! ind, Wedoecetay, 

St. Andrews, Beaton, Thursday. 
Rising Sun, Naatucket, Moaday 
=n — = : - ee 

Marriagst. 
inthis city, Mr. John Fitlebrown to Miss Mary R, 
tehardson ; Mr. Wiliams Marden, fofteriv of Ports 


mouth, to Miss Sarah N. Murch. 
Ta Lynn, Mr. Collins {. Parrott to Miss I ydia Edwards, 
— 

n Reverly, Mr. George F. Weld, of Maltimore, to M 
Lydia Goutd, ‘ , “anges * 
—* —* oe Homan *. View Sarah Stoeker, 

n Fivmouth, Mr. Daniel H dittaway, of this city, to 
Miss Mary “radfoed. Ahi 
fu Plympton, Mr. Charles Bonne; to Miss Catharine 


nas, 

In Mansfield, Con. Rev. Johe A. Albeo, of Chetinaford, 
Mass. to Mies Flizabeth =. Salter 

In Portsmouth, Mr. !saac \dams, of Watertowa, to 
Mies Martha W. Hit). 





— — — 
UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 
18 DAY published by BOWLES & DEARRORN, 5 
Washington -street--the Unitarian Advocate, eit 
by the Rev. E. Q. Sewall, Vol. 2, No. 3. Contents, 
Miscettany —The Spirit of the Pilyrime;, Letter to the 
Fditor of the Spirit of the Piigrima; The Double Wi) ; 
Christian Preaching ; On Clerical Uaboss ; On Mystorice, 
continued ; lattuence of the tnagination ; Sunday Schools. 
Intelligence—" nitariantsm in England ; Britiah and Fur- 
eign Bible Society ; Religion in France. 

* God, having mised up his Son Jesus, sent him to hicag 
us, in turning away every one of us from our iniquities,’ 
—Perter. 

“ We can do nothing’ against the truth, but for the 
truth.’’—Pavut. Sept. 5. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

VRBOWLES & DEARDORN, 50, Washi 
the CHRISTIAN TEACHER'S MANUAL ; designe 
ed for Families and Sunday Schools. Vol. 1—Noe. 5 Cone 
tente—The Jewish Tempie ; Andrew luglis; On the Ger 
erties of Water; Infart Classes in Beuday Schools; Upon 
the right Method of Keading the Scripture; Extracts frous 
Dr. Harris’s Natura! History of the 

Death of a Christian ; Communication. 


NEW COMMISSION STORE, 

HOMPSON BAXTER would inform bis friends and 

the public in general, that he bas opened a COMMIS+ 
SION STORE, at No. 190, Wasbingtoa-street, diractly ops 
ositethe Marlboro’ Hotel, for the sale of Reols, Shoes and 
smestic Goods, ai wholesale of retail, and for oh ouly, 
Cash .dvanced on consignments, which are solicited. 
Aug. 29. isostf, 


=> 
REMOVAL. 
Row & DEARBORN respectfally inform their cus 
tomérs and ‘he public, that they have removed to the 
now Stone building, No, 50, Wachington Sireet, five doors 
north from State Street. By this removal they have obtain~ 
eda much more commodious Store than they formerly oc- 
cupied, and have alse a room in the seeond story, immediate- 
ly connected with the Store, which will he free of access to 
every one; particularly for Clergymen and others who re- 
side out of the city. All artieles im their line will be sold 
wholesale or retail, on as favorable terms ss can be bod ina 
the city. They hope, therefore, for acontinuance of the pate 
ronage they have already received, and solicit the favors of 
all who may have occasion tu purchase BOOKS, STATION - 
ARY, FINE CUTLERY, &e. &e. 
Aug. 29. tt 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


OTICE is hereby 
given that the an- 
nual communication 
the M. E. Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of This 
Commonwealth, will be 
held at Mason’s Hall on 
Turspay, the ninth 
day of September next, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. of 
which all concerned 
will take due notice 
thereof and govern themselves asserting. 
oh direction of M. E. Danien. L. GisBEnt, 
. H. P 


Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, 6G. Sec. 
August 22. 





on-street, 


ible; Ona the Eye j 
Kept. 5. 
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NOTICE. 
mre Copartnership fately existing under the firm of 
Whipple & Morton is this day dissolved bu mutuas cons 
sent. All persons having demands a;- inst said fim are reo 
uested to present them and receive their pay ; arid those in~ 
lebted are requested to make immediate payment, ‘ 
The Subseribers will severally and jointly devote their ate 
tention to the settiemen: of the affairsut the concern until the 


first of September next. 
— BENJAMIN F. WHIPPLE, 
— MORTON. 











THe AMERICAN QUARTERLY Revirw for 
September, we have received, and shall” make 
some extracts next week. Our country now 
furnishes a number of these periodicals which are 
quite as useful as the European Magazines, and 
not unfrequently as entertaining. 





Important. A couple of Esquires, lately 
fought a duel near Liverpool, because one of the 
parties said the ladies of Ireland drank whiskey to 
excess ; one of the gentlemen was left dead on the 
field with a bullet in his abdomen—and has thus, 
for a little gallantry, lost the privilege of drinking 
apy more whiskey himself. \ 





The “ Letters of a Mariner,” recently published 
in the Galaxy, and highly praised in the Western 
Monthly Review, and other papers, have been 
translatec into French and published in the “ Phare 
du Havre.” Weare not in the habitof compli- 
menting our own correspondents, but we must say, 


that we never saw any thing, of the kind, superior 
to those “ Letters.” 








3 Poor ‘d 51; Owen 
Metuade, aged 33 ; Mr. John G. Plambeeck, aged 65; 
Mre. Louisa Jetfers, wife of Mr. Henry J. aged 26 ; Capt. 
Nathan Eaton, aged 46 ; Mrs. Martha, aged 33; 
——— son of Capt. isaac , aged 10; 
—— ——— —— —— Lincolu, aged 56 ; 
r Ric aged 2¢ ; Mr. Stephen Tha 

on Mrs. Catharine Kerr aged 70., * 
In Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth 3. Safiderson, aged 28, 
In Roxbury, Mrs. Pierpont, wife of Mr. Eben- 
9* Guiney’ bt ife of Da’ former}: 
n Quince rs. w vid Reed 
of Alstead, N. H. aged 37, ; * 
in Scituate, Mrs. Elizabeth Briggs, aged 92. 
In Gloucester, Dr. Thomas Sargent, aged 90 ; Mrs. 
Freelove, wife of Mr. William Sargent, aged 50. 

in Groton, Mra. Sally Rockwood, wife of Mr. John 

of Captain Abraham 


weeks ago, and the Chester mail a few days ago? — es and ’ 
And were there not lives lost in each of these in- | "j, ya Mrs. Jemima Thomas, aged 100 
ances? With respect to the breed of horses, when | In Chatham, Capt. Prince aged 58. 

we want them no longer, vie, i foily’s name,} inBed Page, aged 85. He took 
bey —— anil be obliged to gi m ? t, Game an — rt in the battle of Lexington, and was at the 

2 ays to give Up Browne Cats. | in Chi Des. Oli hew 

Hae, — Coe pearoems. weve Wg a4 In New Bedlord, Mrs, Kesiah, relict ot Rev. Peleg Bur- 
buckles. “Oh !” says some worthy country gen- aged . 


roughs, * 

In Providence, R. I; Weleome Arnold Burgess. > 
sun of the Hon. Tristiam B. aged 27. = 
Yim Fairheld, Mr. David aged 68. While mow- 

grass in his meadow a few days since he suddenly 
fainted and fell upon his scythe which eut him badly on 
legs, mortification ensued, and the unfortunate man 


Hampshire for many years to universal and 
has died full of years and bonote. Greatly teloved and 
revered in life, his memory will long be cherished by « 
sympathizing public. 


I may observe, so were in their day, coats, waist- | _' Amherst, N. H. Mr. John Gould, aged %5, 
<= and breeches, houses, beds, sea-coal fires, and — of Wilthin ? Me. Peletiah aged 71 
roast beef.”* , [London paper.] He aided in acquiring our Indepe ce, an ‘ 
— ao among the patriots 
BEauTiIFUL CHemicaL ExPerimENt. The trie : 








Boston August 15th, 1328. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING. 
NEW article for the toilet. SELLES'S EMOLIENT 
EXTRACT has heen used with unprecedented succes® 
for the cure of pimples, blotches, spots, infammations frons. 
the bite of insects; and other affections of the shin, giving to 
it a smoothness, gloss, and beautiful fairness, not to he sur- 
passed. Togentlemen whose faces are tender when shavin 
it is almost au indispensable article. Ht is perfectly innoer 
being entirely free from those deleterious articles which tow 
often enter into the composition of casmetics. As a generab 
erfume it is exectlent, being equal fo the Lavender or Cée 
jogne Water and much cheaper. The quantity contained iv 
each bottle is mach greater and the price less than most asti- 
cles of the kind. 

For sale by J. J. GARDNER, Pemberton’s Hill, corner of 
Court and Common-sireets, and by N. JARVIS, Apethecas 
ries’ Hall, No. 188, Washington street, Agents for Bostone 
Price 75 cents a bottle. ep3m Aug. 8. 








SPONGE BLACKING, 
Gourvs origineh SPONGE DLACKING, in eft. for 
accommodation of his customers, at the following pl- 
ces, viz :—Siias Pierce, Fim-street: Josiah Hayden, Barrill 
& Knowlton, North Market-street, and Francis Lincoln, neaf 
India-wharf. Prepared and sold by a A. GOULD. 
Please he particular and observe the signature. 

- G. thanks those gentlemen who treat bis customers iv 
the following manner:—They ask, have 8 any of Gould's 
Sponge Blacking?” Answer—“ Yes.”—“] want 2 gallon or 
more cf Sponge Blacking.” The quantity asked foris pat 

. but when they come to use if, they have = compost 
different from what the 
best article is that whieh 


desired. 
pys the thost profit. 
° epim. 





Deaths. sent 
In this city, Mr. Sutton 5: Wythe, of Philadelphia,/ © FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
aged 21 ; Mrs. Ann, widow of the late Jobn ny 7X EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable Catter. takes thie 
75 ; Mr. John Ficket, aged 45 ; Sir.Jobn kyan, aged zi ; method of informing the public in geners!, that he otilf 
Eliza Allen, aged 30 ; blizabeth Rand, aged 31; Sarah | continuesat his old stand, No. 211, Washington-street, @ few 
‘Aiden Deller, as — P. » aged 205 | doors north of the Marlborough Hotel,’ where he may bo 


found at sii hours, and hopes, by unremitted industry at, 
teution to business, to merit and receive their co pat 
ronage. 

Constantly for sale 25 above, a few dozen ver *— 
tempered RAZORS. " episty © Saly ° 


COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
ONSTANTLY for sale at No. 40, Hanover-street, Bove 
ton sad New England Crown and Cyliader Window 
= Sheet Glass, — 8 Coach Wisdows, Pictusesy 
ec — 


A general assortment of Paints; Oi! ; Benshes, &e. 
Painting amd Glazing attended to at the shove place. 
Jan 11 iaf—Jy* 


ELEGANT IN DIA RUBBER SHOES. 
EE hundred pairs superior quality comprising @ come 
plete assortment of Ladies, Bows, and Children’s sizers 
just received, and for sale at Jow prices, by ISAAC WIL 
mor’ No. 180, Washington-sireet, e 
et. ° 











NATHAN JARVIS, 
RUGGIST AD APOTHECARY, has token the Store 
No. 188, Washington-street, long known a0 — 
ries Hall, (latcly kept by Mes:s. Wm. b. & Heary Whine.) 
His stock of Brose aed Medicines is c ond geonier. 
Physiciané sed others sre assured that orders, prescrig- 
tions, &c. will meet with p: ompt and str iention, 
” Poe old fie te of this establisnment . 
riende of this e if ere requested (0 com 
tinee their patrunege. eptm © June %. 


17 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST.s9 
Nore onthe CITY BANK, hearing interest, moy bo 
bad on applicationto the Gashier. 
April 29. tf. 


CLAY'S ITCH CONTENT: 

OR pleaseataces, safety, expedition, ease, certarnt 

F — to any ofber Ovetment im the cure of the 

Iteh, and is werranted not to foil. I: is also found a remedy 
for all catanenos ions, s¢urbutic affections vf the head, 
imples on the face, tegworm, Tetters, Grubs, 

Eek Rheem, and other impurities of the skis. 25 cents 


box. , 
Alko—CLAY'S CH BITTERS, will be focad in 

all cases of the (ellapiog — — REX 

vomiting, Codtiveness, weakness 

pein in the stomae, low of sopetite, sickness 

general debility, and al) sympt of 

gestion, beins a pleasant cordial Bitter, are 

for common use. Fifteen years ience bes foond 

two articles supezior te any ether to the 

25cents. One box will make one gailen of sireng tince 

be had at the steve of Mesore. 











tere. 


j The ehove articles 

+ The glasses may be some- time | did all in her alleviate their sufferings. FLETCHER & CARKUTH, No. 4 Long oborf, 
bes . Fill ep the Jepcse Green dee cxyoral bottle, | in Madrid, Spain, the * wholesale sad retail. Other agents in the 
and the liquid into the glass containing the | He was, as our readers know, Mimister in the | ™+y be cuppiied on the same conditicas as of the 
acid will qui b color and become a . | United States for some years ; has recently held dis | Proprietors. nts ia the country are r 

: a : S thoet seine the ‘a | tinguished offices under the Government. He ig | ed to call at the shure named piece for further 
= » that into 5 E* ae said to have been one of the victims to the ia, a | Also, sold at Mesora D.& J. HENEHAWS, — most Drog- 
Fact gooel tte Gs ame cas Ga : en a oe capital. He ig — we the cis of Bostve and coust: ; 
. Whilst ’ , Weaving Ubres . — 
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THE RUSSIAN BLACK EAGLE. 


BY THE REV. GEO. CROLY. 
The trumpet of the storm is blown, 
* ‘The thunder wakes upon his throne, ' 
Through the vapoars damp 
The moon’s ead lamp 
Seems lightning funeral shrouds ¢ 
And a giant beak and plume, 
Are stooping through the gloom 
Of the thousand rolling clouds. 
Thas head is crowned with many a ring ! 
1 know that fearful eagle-wing ! 
Fierce, broad, and black, ° 
It bung on the track, 
From Moscow’s towers of fame, 
O’er hill, and plain, and tide, 
Chasing the homicide, 
Till France was but a name. 
Thou eagle-king, I know thee well, 
By the lightning beak and the deadly yell. 
Tt was no forést prey 
Thou wentest forth to slay ; 
Whole armies were thy food, 
Earth's crowned and mighty men : 
They haurit no forest gien, 
But kingdoms slanghter-strewed ! 
Derk spirit of the mystic north, 
"When bursts thy pinions forth, 
Like a cloudy Zone, 
What fated throne F 
Must sink in its sbade again ! 
Com’st thou to wreak 
Old vengeanee for the Greek, 
Giving him blood to drink like rain! 
Shall not thy angry pinion sweep 
Over the pale Propontic deep, 
Where sits the Sultan-alave, 
His throne beside his grave ; 
Gathering his vassals wan, 
And with shrinking ear, 
Seems in each blast to hear 
“ Death to the Ottoman !°? 
Or from thy tempest-girdled nest 
On Caucasus’ eternal crest, 
Shall not thy burning eyes 
Glance where trembling India lies, 
OGering her gemmed and golden diadem, 
Another to thy many-circled brow ! 
Or shalt thou too be low, 


Thy grandeur like the rest—dust—air—a dream : 





[PROM THE UNITED staTES GazETTE.] 
Old maids—old maids—I love old maids, though snarling 


cynics say 


That wrinkles, spleen and coquetry have claimed them 


for their prey ; 


‘When scribbling rhymers rail at them, and show self 


Jack of sense, 


@hame to the bard that would not raise a pen in their 


defence !' 


Ju youth when woman's opening charms attract the 


gazer’s eye, 


And woman’s snowy bosom heaves with passion’s tender 


How oft the bright pure fountain of her rich affection 


flowing, 


Ia like a sea-ward streamiet to waste and ruin going ! 
Some fop perchance hath trified with the heart be could 


not prize, 


Or cold beneath the church-yard turf a blighted lover lier, 
And maiden truth and constancy enshrined within ber 


breast 


Are made the poetaster’s theme to point a stupid jest ! 
Her life in deeds of charity and kindness glides away, 
And often wedlocl’s saddened victims are by her made 


CY; ° 


The wife that’s left to pine or die in solitude and grief, 
Off turns to maiden ‘tenderness for solace and relief. 


Then tell us not, of marricd dames excelling single 


ladies ; 


This matrimony, now-a-days, with most a scheming 


trade is, 


To ** multiply by two,” of{ means to multiply with 
nought, 


And fortune seeking man and wife are sometimes sadly 


caught. 


There are some nuisances surpassing bachelors or maids, 
Viz : nonsed and rhyming benedicts that once were roar- 


ing blades ; 


ho,like the fabled fox that lost his tail, would recom- 


mend 


Their own sad plight to each unfettered male and female 


friend. 











SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 


When « young girl reaches the age of 
fifteen or sixteeu years, sie begins to think 
of the mysterious subject of matrimon 
astate the delights of which her youth 
imagination shadows furth in the most cap- 
It is made the topic of 
Jight apd incidental discourse among her 
‘eon:panions, and it is recurred to with in- 
creasing interest every time it is brought 
vpon che tapis. Whenshe grows a little 
older, she ceases to smatter about matrimo- 
ny, and thinks more intently on the all im- 
Tt engrosses her thoughis 
day and her dreams by night ; and she 
pictures to herself the felicity of being wed- 
ded to the youth for whom she cherishes a 
secret, but consuming flame. She surveys 
hefzelf inthe mirror, and, as it generally 
tells “a flattering tale,” she turns from it 
with a pleasing conviction, that her beauty 
wil enable ner to conquer the heart of the 
most obdurate, and shat, whoever else may 
die in a state of * single blessednegs,” she 
is destined to become, ere meny years roll 


rtivating forms. 


maa subject. 
y 


by, a happy bride. 


Fron the age of eighteen to twenty is 
“the very witching time” of female life. 
During that period, the female heart is 
more susceptible of the soft and tender in- 
‘fluences of love than at any other ; and we 
peal to our fair readers to say, whether, 
inclination alone were consulted in the 
_ business, more marriages would not take 
during that ticklish season, than in 
any by which it is preceeded or followed. 
It is the grand tlimacter of love ; and she 
who passes it, without entering into the 
‘state matrimonial, may chanée to pass 
eeveral years her of life ere she is caught 
The truth is, 
that the majority of women begin to be 
more thoughtful when they have turned 
the ageoftwenty. The gildiness of the 
girl gives place to the sobriety ofthe woman. 
Frivolity is succeeded by reflection ; and 
reason reigns where passion previously 
held undisputed sway. The cares and the 
anxieties of life prese themselves: more on 
athe attention; and, as its suber realities 
become more palpable, they tend to weak- 
éwthe effect of the sunguine anticipations 
of unming'ed felicity in the marriage state 
which the mind had formed in its youthful 
* @ay-dreaths. In short, to uze a common 
rase, women, after twenty-one, “ look 


f 


in the meshes. of Hymen. 


ae they leap.” 


Matrimony, however, though not so ar- 
dentiy longed for by the damsel who has 
passed what we have styled the grend 
climacter of love,ie never lost sight of, eith- 
er hy the youngest or by the most aged 
spinster in his Majesty's dominions. 
a state on whichthe eyes of the whole fe- 
male world are turned with the moat pleas- 
urable anticipations; and the spinster of 
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forty isas full of hope of one day being 
married as the dameel of twenty one. But 
sorry as we always are to utter any thing 


which may tend to damp the hopes or to 


cloud the prospects of a fair lady, truth 
compels us to say, that, when once she has 
crossed the line, which, on the map of love, 
is marked thirty, the chances are fearfully 
against the probability of her obtaining a 
husband, even of the sedate age of forty or 
fifty. If she pass many degrees beyond 
the line, her state becomes almost hopeless 
nay, desperate, and ehe may recencile her- 
self to live and «die an old maid. All — 
rience confirms this lamentable t-uth. No 
wonder, therefure, that women make a 
mighty secret of their age, and that they oc- 
casionally tell a pardonabie fib, in the at- 
tempt to induce the men to thlieve that 
they are several years younger than 
they really age. Whocan blame them for 
practising a little finesse on this awful sub- 


| ject, seeing that their age, if divulged, 
might utterly annihilate the chances of 


—— ever enjoying the blessings of wedded 
love! . 

Experience, we have said, confirms the 
lamentable truth, that females who have 
passed the line seldom reach the harbour 
ofmatrimony. dest any of our readers 
should lay the “ fluttering uuetion to their 
souls,” that, though they have crossed that 
awful point in the voyage of life, they shall 
yet escape the roeks on which if they strike! 
all hopes of wedlock must be for ever aban- 
doned, we shall present them with a table 
which, whilst it will exhibit to females 
their chances of marriage at various ages, 
will prove the truth of the positions which 
have been already advanced on the subject. 
The table to which we are about to draw 
their attention is extracted from the “ re- 
port of the selec? committee of the House 
of Commons on the laws respecting friene- 
ly societies.” It was drawn up by Dr. 


very extensive practice, connected with 
severat public institutions in the metropo- 
lis. The doctor, whoee attention had been 
directed to the statistical questions of the 
increase of population among ‘the poor, 
thought that the public institutions to which 
he belonged might be made available in 
obtaining the information which he wanted. 
For this purpose he put questions to the 
temales who, from time to time, came un- 
der his care, to ascertain the earliest age 
at which women of the poorer classes mar- 


were married, 





It is to be borne in mind. that the females 
whose relative ages at the time of their 


the lower classes. Among an equal num- 
ber from the middling of the higher classes 


the age of 19; or so few as one-gixteenth 
part after 28 ; or only one-thirtieth part af- 
ter 30. 


of entering into the holy state of matrimo- 
ny, and of enjoying the sweets (we say 
nothing of the bitters) of wedded love. 


that such of them as,independently of per 
sonal charins, possess the more powerful 
recommendation of property, will he déem- 


age. 
Tue WeaTHEeR. Tremexpocs Fioops. 


England) was visited by some of the most 
boisterous and unseasonable weather that 
we ever recollect to have witnessed at this 
period of the year. .From about noon on 
Saturday until Inte on Tuesday morning, 
the rain hardly ceased for a moment; and 
during part of the time, the wind was ex- 
ceedingly violent and boisterous ; and the 
weather was altogether, more like that 
which we occasionally experience in No- 
vember or December, than that which we 
ought to expect in the month of July. 
Owing to the quantity of rain that fell, tbe 
rivers in the neighborhood overflowed their 
banks to a considerable extent; and we 
fear much damageias been «tone to the 
crops of hay, in many situations where 
they had not been secured. Indeed a good 
deal appears te have been carried away by 
the impetuous flood which swept over the 
meadows. We fear that this will be by no 
means the worst consequence of the ex- 


have a very prejudicial effect upon them. 


very «disastrous. About ten o’clock on 


mises of Mr. Peter Marsland, of Park 
tremendous crash. 
dry, many of which were carried away by 


quaniity of spirits used in bleaching. We 


near so great as has» been represented, 


many ofthe pieces having since been re- 
covered, as well as the spirits; and we 


have been informed that not more than 
thirty or forty pieces have actually been 
lost. 
were several ends of woollen cloth, but 
Several men had 


were carried away. 


short time before the building fell, but 





dangerous state they escaped with some 


Granville, a physician and accoucher of 


ry. He submitted to the committee the re- 
gistered cases of 876 women ; and the fol- 
‘lowing table, derived from thei¢ answers 
as tothe age at which, they respectfully 
married, is the first ever constructed to 
exhibit to females their chances of marriage 
} at various ages. Of the &76 females, there 


Years of Age. Years of Age. 
3 ° - at13] 28 - « ° 27 
ll - - ° 14] 22 - - 28 
16 ° - 15! 17 - - - 29 
43 - - 16; 9 - ° - 30 
4 . - 17; 7 - » ° 31 
% - : : 18; 5 - - - 32 
115 ⸗ - ° 19} 7 - - ee ‘33 
ns - - ° 20; 6 - » —* 34 
66 - - - 21} 2 - ° - 35 
65 - - 22; 0 - - 33 
59 - - 23; 2 - ° 37 
53 ee - - 24; 0 - - 33 
36 - - 2; be -« - 39 
24 = ° - 26 


marriage are ahove exhibited, were all of 


we should not probably find so many as 
195, or more than one fifth married under 


From this curious statistical table, our 
fair readers may form a pretty eccurate 
judgment of the chances which they have 


They ought always, however, to remember 


ed eligibie-as. wives whatever may be their 


During part of last and the bezinning of 
this week, this neighborhood (tue west of 


cessive rain. The crops of corn are at 
present ina most critical stage of their 
growth ; and the inclement weather inust 


In the neighborhood of Stockport and 
Didsbury, and in fact for a length of sever- 
al miles on the Mersey, thereabouts, the 
consequences of these floods have been 
Sunday morning, a part of the-large pre- 
Mill, Stockport, was undermined by the 
force of the water, and gave way with a 
In one of the upper 
stories of this building, a Considerable 
number of pieces of calico the property of 
Henry Marsland, Esq. were hung up to 
the force of the stream, together witha 


are, however, happy to say the loss is not. 


In one of the lower rooms there 
fortunately not more than a few yards 
been employed in removing the goods a 


having received some intimation - of its 











difficulty. The embankinents of the large 
reservoir, belemging to Peter Marsland, 
Esq. situated near Wood Bank, were like- 
wise washed away, and damage to a con- 
siderable amount was done in his brick- 
croft, many thousands of bricks being com- 
pletely spoiled. A vastdeal of injury was 
done to the stocks and machinery of sev- 
eral other factoriee situated by the river 
side: The windows of the factory of Mr. 
Bayley, a short distance from Lancashire 
Bridge, were forced in, the lower room 
filled with water,and a few empty skips 
were washed awny, but little or no cottun 
wes lost, owing to thé praise worthy exer- 
tions of the men, who, although up to their 
necks in water, succeeded in securing 
what cotton was in the rvom ; some of the 
cotton wasdamaged but not to a serious 
extent. In fact, most of the mill-owners 
onthe banks of the river have received 
more or less damage and inconvenience, 
but not so much as might have been an- 
ticipated. ‘During the course of the day 
crowds of people assembled on Lancashire 
Bridge, Portwood Bridge, and evgry place 
where they could have a view of the river 
to watch the various articles that floated 
down with the stream, amongst which 
were a dog-kennel with its poor frightened 
inmate, with several blocks of wood. A 
small foot bridge which leads across the 
river from Reddish into Brinnington was 
forced away from its fastenings, but pre- 
vented going down the river, and was 
taken out. The height attained during 
the present flood (though it was much 
higher than for a uumber of* years past) 
Was at least two yards avd a half lower 
than the pojnt to which the waters rose in 
the year 1799, the highest flood at Stock- 
port in the memory of man.” Three sons 
of Mr. Hampson, a farmer of Bidsbury,and 
a man-servant, were out op Sunday, en- 
deavoring to save as much of the bay as 
possible from the ravages of the flood, 
when the banks of the river suddenly burst 
in, and in a short time the ground for acres 
sround them was overflowed. No chance 
of escape remained tor them but to climb 
into a tree, which they availed themselves 
of. The distraction of Mr. Hampson, 
when he saw the whole of |:is land over- 
flovded without eny signs of the return of 
his sons, is not to be deacribed ; and his 
joy may be conceived when, after a search 
of some hours, for which a small boat was 
put in requisition, they were found in the 
uncomfortable situation where they had 
taken refuge. A report was very currént 
iu Manchester, that the flood had taken 
down the bridge over the Mersey at 
Cheadle, but we are happy to say it is with- 
out foundation. The report arose through 
the circumstance of the Birmingham mail, 
being obliged by the floods covering the 
road near the bridge, to come round by 
Stockport on Sunday evening. 

he whole of the lower parts of Cheshire, 
appear to heve experienced almost a second 
deluge. In the neighborhoods of War- 


‘burton and Partington, the appearance 


was that of one wide expanse of water, and 
parties might.be seen in boats sailing over 
corn-fields, which a few hours. beiore 
promised to yield an abundant harvest. 
So rapid was the flood, that in the course 
of a few minutes, it was observed to ex- 
tend over several acres of ground. The 
family of a respectable miller in the ueigh- 
borhood of Warburton, was thréwn iato 
ludicrous confusion by the suddenness af 
the overflow. They had been watching 
the progress of the waters until a late 
hour on Monday night, when they retired 
to rest, in full confidence, that at least 
their house and immediate premises were 
not in danger. The master, however, rose 
about three o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
and was alarmed to find, his house sur- 
rounded by the dreaded element, and im- 
agined that he saw his cattle struggling 
with the waves. He alarmed bis family, 
when his eldest son without waiting to 
dress, sprung from his bed, ran down stairs 
into the kitchen, and as quickly found him- 
self upto the waist in water. The old 
gentleman hearing the splash conceived 
his son was drowing, ‘The alarm became 
general, and ins minute the whole family 
actuated by one impulse, to save the first- 
born,—stvod beside each other in the 
water. It is needless to say what were 
their feelings, when on the window-shut- 
ters being opened, the light discovered to 
them, the safety of their situation, the 
drollery of their appearance, aud that the 
old gentlemen’s fears were “ but a dream.” 
It is supposed, from a deliberate computa- 
tion, that on tke banks of the Weaver 
Navigation, extending from Frodsham 
Bridge to Northwich, net loss than 300 
acres of hay grass, have been destroyed or 
swept away. 


On Monday a sad accident occurred, 
ending in the loss of three lives. A plea- 
sure boat, containing seven young persons, 
chiefly boys, came rapidly down the tur- 
rent. As it neared the bridge, however, 
where the Old Quay packet is moored, its 
small mast violently struck against a rope 
extending from the mast head of the 
packet to the opposite shore. The plea- 
sure boat was- instantly upset, and the 
seven persons it contuined were plunged 
into the flood. Three of them being car- 
ried to a point of land, at the turn of thé 
river, about 100 yards belew the bridge, 
were got out and saved. One little fellow, 
apparently not more than eight years old, 
was seen, for several minutes in the mid- 


bdle of the stream, struggling to keep his 


head above the surface, when, at length, 
he was picked up alive by the active éxer- 
tions of William Richards, a labourer,who, 
with Richard Duckworth, another labour- 
er, had ventured to the rescue in a boat, 
without oars, the former bolding by the 
side of the boat, leaped overboard, and 
saved the lad. Wright Muskett, aged 21, 
belovging to-the packet, and considered 


to be one of the best swimmers in this’ 


neighborhood, was heard to express a de- 
sire that those humanely assisting might 
go to the othera, and not come te him, as 
he could “save himself with pleasure.” 
A heavy great ‘coat, which he could not 
get rid of, soon proving too much for his 
strength, he sank fo rise no more alive. 
This young man saved several persons at 
the fatal New Quy launch by his own ac- 
tive exertions. William Pickering, a lad 
eight years old, likewise connected with 
the same packet, anda boy, aged about 
9 or 10, named Joseph Scowshill, com- 
pleted the number of the drowned. 

At this time, just beyond Warrington, 
hundreds of acres appeared to be com- 
pletely deluged. Vessels were at anchor 
in places where it was impossible to trace 
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the line of demarcation between the river 
and the fields, for the hedges were covered 
with water. The extensive soapery,ubout 
two miles eastward of Warrington, was 
entirely insulated ; the overflow rising to 
nearly the tep of the first panes of the par- 
lour and office windows, and the occupants 
being prisoners in the upper rooms. A 
boat and its crew were moving about be- 
tween the trees, the haystacks, &c. Near 
Hollins Green, atthe bridge which divides 
the hundreds of Salford and West Derby, 
the water appeared to be the deepest. Six 
horses were requisite to draw some of the 
coaches through the flood, end over the 
bridge, which, and even its parapet walls, 
was covered. The horses alnost swam, 
and the water was so deep iu the coaches 
as to be almost five minutes in discharging 
i self when the plug-holes wer’ afterwards 
opened. [Manchester Guardian.) 


Distinevisnep Vaerant. Considerable 
curiosity was created in thiscity, on Friday 
abd Saturday last, by the appearance of 
u gentleman, disguised as a match-seller, 
who labored very assiduously and success- 
fully in bis calling about the streets. He 
obtained business faster than he could sup- 
ply his commodity ; and the market-women 
absolutely scrambled for the honor ef be- 
ing numbered among his customers. Ia 
many instances he got silver, aud in one 
or two even gold, in exchange for his 
matches, from those who would not per- 
haps lay outa single penny with a poor 
wretch who waited the receipt of one to 
get hisdinner. The novelty of the affair 
caused kim to have a long train of women 
and children at his heels, in consequence of 
which the police put him under marching 
orders. We understand that the maich- 
seller is a gentleman of rank and title, who, 
in one of those freaks now so common 
among young men of his “ order,” hus un- 
dertaken for a heavy wager to visit every 
market town in England, within three 
months, end support himself by the sale of 
his matches alone, leaving something to 
spare. Itiaa pity that the descendants of 
our “ hereditary legislators” are not more 
worthily employed. [Chester Courant.]} 


Great Swimmine Feat. In the Ka- 
leidoscupe of July first, we inserted a letter 
from Mr. Vidond, intimating his intention 
to attempt to swim from Rock Point to 
Runcorn, unaccompanied by any other 
person, on Thursday the 10thinstant. As 
the weather was not very favorable that 
day, the experiment was not made; but 
the following day being fine, Mr. Vipond 
entered the river soon after six o’clock in 
the morning, and actuglly reached Run- 
corn, after having been in-the water about 
five hoursand a half. This is certainly a 
very extraordinary performance in our 
clisnate ; and,.we need scarcely add, that 
it very greatly surpasses the swimming 
feat performed last year by the same gen- 
tleman and Mr. Bedale. On that occasion 
they set out from the Queen’s Duck at the 
southern extremity of the town, and the 
distance they passed over was about 
seventeen miles—being less than that made 
by Mr. Vipond, on Friday, by five or six 
miles. The current, too, in the last ex- 
periment, was very considerably les¢ than 
it was when he and Mr. Bedale swam to- 
gether lase year, as they had, on, that oc- 
casion, what istermed a twenty feet tide ; 
whereas Mr. Vipond, on Friday, had on) 
a fifteen feet tide with him. “There can 
be, therefore, no comparison between the 
two exploits, although we must here re- 
peat, what we have so often sai:, that, in 
order to ascertain the precise merits of a 
swimmer, we oughtto know what he can 
do in still water ; because, when the ex- 
periment is made in a running stream, it is 
impossible to ascertain the distance actual- 
ly swam, unless the precise rate of the 
current, curing the whole progress of the 
swimmer, be known. We believe that the 
distance from George’s Pier to Runcorn is 
about eighteen miles; and, if it be four or 
five miles from Liverpool to the Rocky 
Perch, the distance made by Mr. Vipond 
was about twenty-three miles. The per- 
son who accoinpanied bim ina boat, and 
who kept the time, states the distance to 
be twenty-six miles; Lut this we conceive 
te be somewhat above the mark. [Kalei- 
doscope. ] . 

A Pair or Axecpores. There wasa 
profane old gentleman once well known 
in Sheffield, by a designation which it 
would not be decent to repeat, who was 
reeling lrome in the dark, (when Norfolk 
street in Alsop-fields was little more than 
a bye-lane) from his usual eveping carous- 
al, when his shins came in contact with the 
shaft ofa cart, which had been carelessly 
left inthe way: provoked by the accident 
and pain, he staggered home, and, return- 
ing with a saw, secon severed the offending 
shatt from the cart. Highly delighted with 
having, as he thought,s. ¢ompletely reveng- 
ed himself, he could not help exultingly in- 
forming his inan, who was sitting up for 
him, of what he had done, when he was 
much surprised to see the man, instead of 
bursting out, as he expected, into a horse 
laugh, begin seratching his head, exclaimn- 
ing, “ Why measter, its our cart!’ This 
brings to remembrance another noted 


Sheffield character of the days of yore, 


y’clept “ Water Isaac,” a fat puddle 
figure, and like the above, well known 
in his way ;-—well, Isaac was wad- 
dling home from the public-house, along 
the Bull-stake, in a pitchy dark night, he- 
fore that place was dignified as the Hay- 
market, or illuminated with gas lainpa ; in 
fact, when it was not illuminated at all 
Now, it happened thata man was carry- 
ing a large bunch of iron on his head, in a 
contrary direction to thatin which Isaac 
was moving, which iron unfortunately 
came full in contact with Jsaac’s impene- 
trable bat and head, and over he rolled up- 
on his back. The man carrying the iron, 


finding what was the matter, vociferated, 


“ Hallo, friend, take care!” “ Why what 
the — man!” exclaimed poor Isaac, as 
be lay sprawling like a huge tortoise upon 
his back—“ why, surely, man, thour’t not 
coming again, artta?” [Sheffield Iris.) 


The peopie of Cochiu China, bave a very 
singular fancy in segard to eggs. Mr. 
Cranfurd, in the account of his embassy to 
Cochin China, after describing part of an 
entertainment at the house of a person of 
rank, saye—“ One of the Cochin Chinese 
dainties served up on this occasion ought 
not to be omitted: it consisted of three 
bowls of hatched eggs. When we express- 
ed some surprise at the appearance of this 
portion of the repast, one of our Cechin 


picturesque. 


















Chinese attendants observed with much 
naivete,tbat hatched eggs formed a delicacy 
beyond the reach of the poor, and only 
adapted for persons of distinction. On 
inquiry, we, in fact, found that they cost 
some thirty per cent. more in the market 
than fresh ones. It seems, they always 
forin a distinguished part of every great 
entertainment ; and it is the practice, when 
invitations are given out, to set the hens to 
hatch. The fete takes place about the 
tenth of twelfth day from this perfud—the 
eggs being then considered as ripe, and 
exactly in the state moat agreeable to the 
palate of a Cochin Chinese epicure.” 


Arcuery Panty at Nowton. A grand 
Fete Champetre was given by Orbell Ray 
Oakes, Eeq., on Friday last, in the grounds 
of his pretty villa at Nowton. The cards 
of invitation were to “ An Archery Meeting 
and Suootiug, to commence atone o'clock.” 

In less than an hour after that period, 
about 140 Ladies and Gentlemen were as- 
sembled on a spacious lawn—the ladies 
mostly with their bows and quivers charg- 
ed with arrows; in different parts of the 


ground six or eight targets were placed for | ”° 


the trials of skill, at suitable distances from 
each other ; groups of Ladies and Genile- 
mea were now seen at each station exert- 
ing their abilities atthe bow. The weath- 
er was particularly favorable, aad at that |: 
moment the coup d’eil was beautiful and 
In the skill of archery, Miss 
Sarah Lawton proved the heroine of the 
day : her arrows were sent point blank, and 
and flew from her bow without any seem- 
ing exertion. Mrs. H. Blake also shot ox- 
ceedingly well, as did Mrs. Powell and 
ssme other ladies; but much difference 
was visible in their style of this exercise ; 
the most common error seemed to be point- 
ing the arrow too high, so that, if it hit the 
target, it was by the arrow dropping down 
upon it. The gentlemen did not display 
equal skill with the ladies. Alter an ele- 
gantrepast the company again tvok the 
field, and & match was made—the married 


ladies against the spinsters ; antl another, | R 


the married men against the bachelors. 
The result was, that Mrs. H. Blake and 
Miss Sarah Lawton were equal on their re- 
spective sides, ; they therefore again shot 
four arrows each, and victory placed the 
laurel on the brow of Miss C. Lawton. 
With the gentlemen, Mr. Walter Ray and 
Mr. Christopher Bennet were equal on their 
respective parties, but ultimately determin, 
ed by another trial in favor of Mr. Ray. ~~ 


A rich Jewess, of St. Mary-axe, who 
died on Friday last, made a singular will 
about a fortnight previous to her death :— 
She has directed ber body to be buried in 
Jerusalem, and twelve of her friends 
(Jews), who are to accompany the body, 
are to have four hundred pounds each for 
their trouble ; two on their departure, and 
the other two on their returo to England, 
after executing their extraordinary com- 
tnission. This will isto be literally obey- 
ed, and tha body is now ready for depart- 
ure with all its funeral honors. 

A Goop Sxurni. On Saturday after- 
noon, a man had the strength of his skull 
put to a severe test on Inchkeith. When 
one of the members of the Highland Club 
was throwing the hammer, twenty pounds 
weight, he Jost his balance, and threw it 
among the spectators. Inthe course of its 
fight ito iw vomact with the head of 
a stout countr 
the ‘earth as 
thunderbolt. ‘ Tiere’s a man killed !” 
was shouted by twenty witnesses, but the 
fellow started to his feet, rubbed the side 
of his head, and cordially joined in a 
hearty laugh at the incident. [(Scoteman.]} 





[From Bell’s Observations on Italyz) 

As I wandered this morning through the 
long aisles of the Duomo, the deep gloom, 
the stillness, the silence that reigned a- 
round, almost inseusibly, yet powerfully, 
awakened paintul feelings of solitude and 
desolation. Itis a place where the sun 
has no cheerfulness, where the «ay is like 
a dusky evening, where the sinking of the 
spirit ia inexpressible. As I contemplated | 
the works of other times, and dwelt in idea 
on the memory of worthies uow lying in 
the dust, sensations of sadness pressed 
heavily on my mind ; and it seemed to me 
difficult to say, whether one feels’ most in- 
different to existence, and most reluctant to 
renew the toils of life’s weary round, in the 
solitude of a church, among the memorials 
of the dead ; orin the brilliant, gay, and 
trivial assemblies of the living, where men 
and women lisp something wiich is hardiy 
to be defined, so wise from nature, affec- 
tion’ or reason, w here the same nothingness 
of Leman existence presents itself in so 
many forms, that one is sated and weary, 
cold end indifferent, and agein becomes a 
mere spectator, to wonder and gaze alone 
in the crowd. 

I was suddenly roused from this train of 
thought, and my ideas were directed to a 
new contemplation of the human mind, by 
the unexpected approach of the custode, or 
cicerone, who attended me in most of my 
wanderings in Florence. This person has 
upon several occasions particularly attract- 
ed my attention ; he is aman of no mean 
talent; one in thevaleof years, but on 
whom time has eat lightly, and who in his 
day was distinguished as an improvisatore. 
The fire of youth is now spent; but his 
deep dark eye still speaks the language of 
the soul, and the unbroken tones of a mel- 
lev. and sonurous velongipes a powerful ef- 
fect to nis language. ~*~ 

A stranger listening for the first t'me: to 
an Italian, excited by an interesting subject, 
feels, with astonishment, the varied charm 
and power of the improvisatore. The fine 
flow of poetic language, the fire that kin- 
dies in his eye, as he rises in his narration, 
strikes on the mind and senses with a sort 
of electric force. Or if, perchance, he turns 
from gayer themes to scenes of anguish and 
terror, the dsep pathos of his altered tones, 
his pailid cheek, his hollow voice, as in low- 
ered and agitated accents he tells the tale 
of murder, or of sorrow, peints the deeds to 
the imagination with a power that comes 
to shake the beart with the magic of reality. 


In my cicerone, or custode, of this morning | the 


chance presented me with a happy oppor- 
tunity of judging of what may be styled 
thig national gift. While he stood on the 
transept, resting against the balustrade that 
encircles the high aliar, with animated fea- 


ture and gesture, he poured out varied de- bd 


scriptions of his country, and of the Medici, 
when an inc shade deepening on his 
brow ae he thought of the days of regretted | M 


grandeur, he commenged en animated a€- |p. 


count of the — 


dici. The language was powerful, 


and could not fail to 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
fhe fst number of the American Quarterly 
fully sustains the reputation gained by the 
gnumbers. We have been pleased with 
tf the articles, but with none tore than with 
gon the Literatpre of Germany, and trom the 
od interesting and amusing facts contained in 
at have made some selections for the gratifica- 
-. of sch of our readers as do not enjoy the 
of seeing the Review. 
Reviewer partially concludes from the 
jnstancce to be found among their great men, 
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Lit, ‘Faat the power of devoting the whole energies of a 
ty ag Bait to the pursuit of one particular branch'of knowl- 
S work is — dee, is characteristic of the Germans as a nation. 
ane Ry 4s instancesia poini, he speaks of festalozzi, and 
d with wood cu |iers, a bllows. 

idea is not worth the less, be- 

vols. embracing PSS, 
Hae. a se it comes fruin an enthusiast, who 
‘the ae a dy snot view the world with the clear eye 
without of Pep, ence. The cultivated nations have 
touching the ly yet ceased trom thei : 
2 chagte as thon y ieir regrets at the 


of the venerable Pestalozzi, the Ger- 
Swiss, who has gone down to the 
in the fulness of years and the ma- 
of fame. Is it any satisfaction to 
that he had weaknesses of character, 
were practically of essential injury ? 
his presence was mean? That his 
age, or rather his pronunciation, was 
elegant nor even correct? That in his 
Niunes he was repeatedly on the verge of 
pkruptcy ? That his benevolence of 
it was supported by no energy of will ? 
t to an angelic simplicity of disposition, 
added the infirmity of a child, in his 
ings with men? And yet the name of 
lozzi is safely enshrined among the 
factors of humanity, and his charac- 
with all its failings, sealed with the 
of elevated philanthropy. And 

? His mind presenred fo itself a sim- 
inti yin, srw With consequences ior 
Id; an | through a long iife, in good 
in report, in competence and poverty, 
asin manhood, he was busy in ex- 
ing and illustrating that truth, and 





C SOLVENT POW the results of his wise specula- 
ey — Grey Fion'te the benefit of the world. We 
- organs ; @ pommeaplanes after a German, who began 
4 Peete: * eror as 4 inusiring in @ Hanoverian 
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design. ‘Coo poor to buy a telescope, 
l ingenuity enough to make one ; 
Providence, as if to laugh to scorn the 


d for the 
und on the 


— adistinctions of scientific corporations, 
ritate him f isto this child of nature to make the 
4 ‘aoe oa Mani striking discovery, that hes distin- 
, antl he ed the observations of the last cen- 
reat Powder, Wg ety. Aud yet we are not to regard this 
a: t be Ul It, as something monstrous and un- 
—— ihe areal tural; it was the proper result of a 

CALVIN Laxe P'°"S Mopensity, deeply rooted, carefully 


ourishel,and finally freely indulged. 


oe offect Usving alluded to Herschel, we are re- 
aur cme tee led of nis great precursor, Copernicus, 
reat debility ° ie, Viiose name is fatniliar to almost 


most celebra 
as a last resort, 
mediately and 
vet strongly re: 


man, woman, and child, that cat 
and write, and that knows the worid 
round ; a man whose fame has been 


ring, — — i wors firmly established by every 
. © Buecessive improvement in astronomical 
had been cured #e science, and Whose immortality is secured 
~—e se diffgsed, not by the labors of the ern- 
‘) use 
er similar ~ fete only, but by every manual of astrono- 
—— that is addressed to a child’s capacity. 
enee ce BPs, this man very deliberately spent the 
— — part of a life of more thun seventy 
BOOTS. ‘ 


, in establishing a theory which bears 
mame ; and having thusin his power a 
of knowledge, which it belongs to 
Hyman to learn, and which could not 
secure to bim 4 universality of fame, 
d any thing which a poet can com- 
he yet communed with himself on 
great discoveries, till the close of his 
and never saw them published, till on 
very day of his death. 

lathe same department of knowledge, 
industry and labors of Kepler were 
ried. Wiile others have gained 
by discovering isolated doctrines, 
r invented science. He ha:! taste 
; nius for poetry, but gave his en- 
: 1 8 to his exact pursuits. In the 
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of the German emperor, he yet 
on the narrowest means ; and, after 
his success and all his labors, left to his 





bei . y * . 

é my Fy 4 y but twenty-two rix dollars, and an 
ing ought to be i hozse, worth a few florins., But was 
—— pler therefore unhappy? His corres- 
bad a chancel ndence breathes the spirit of cheerful- 
jaainted the 


and he tells the story of his own 
ry without complaints. Kepler was 
precursor of Newton ; the English- 
nlived to he more than eighty ; Kepler 
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m his frieads : 
en anew lease © 
gs of the late Dr. Me 





2 bea of fortune ; and, dying, left an estate, 
— ae mes then were, equal to what our | rar’ 
wt Ithier merchants ‘acquire. Kepler's 
und in y was given to theeerth without lion 
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in the last century, a proposal wa 
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*ripuon, and the plan failed. “ Afte 


ses him a stone.” 
another, “is in the moon.” 


te, solely by his own efforts. 
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"teen years did not seem too ma 
to the elucidation of one poem. 
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Pretar 


iwhile not yet sixty. We do not con- 
their respective merits; it would be 
mption in us todo so; but when it 
done, the miserable external existence 
Kepler should not be feft out of mind. 
tou was worshipped in his lifetime as 
per-human being. He was member of 
ameut; atone time even in the cabi- 
3} Was knighted ;_ enjoyed all the bene- 


interred 
lords: being the 
his monument, he was 
the honor of the human 


recta monument to Kepler by 


"said Kastner, “ since Germany refused 
bread, while he lived on earth, it mat- 
little now that he has been immortal 
More than a century and a half,whether 
“His monument,” 


Asan instance of the vast amount of intellectual 
which one person can perform, by unremit- 
wil and exertion, we cannot avoid citing the. 

of Heyne, who rose from extreme indi- 


“ft | But Heyne, once immersed in philolog- 

» Was never to quit it but with life. 
my t 
> hs 
was indeed Homer's, and the inter- 
ton of his rhapsodies brought into 


————— 


confidential friend of a prime minister, yet 
his advice never extended beyond the con- 
cerns of letters, and his influence was 


the university of which he was a member.. 
We accidentally find a letter from him to 
Header, in which he describes his mode of 
life. “[fseecompany,” says he, “ hardly 
three times a yeur,” and he declares that 
* all his colleagues, except the fools,” thus 
live within themselves. He was accustom- 
ed to rise at five, and was so closely em- 
ployedaluring the morning, that he did not 
see his family till the time for dinner. This 
wasa hasty meol. At tea, he spent with 
his family a quarter of an bour, and that 
only in his advanced age. At eight came 
the evening répast, to which ke willingly 

gave anh ‘After this, he continued 
his employments till half past ten or eleven. 
In this way he was able to read three or 
four lectures of an hour’s length, daily, to 
write more than a thousand letters a year, 
to publish elaborate works, of which the 
titles cover twenty octavo pages, and 

finally, to write at least eight thousand ar- 

ticles in the Review of which he -was the 
editor, besides many contributions to. oth- 

er journals. Such a eareer may appear 

hardly enviable ; and ho may seem to 

have renounced all the comforts of eocial 

life. Yet Heyne was beloved in his family, 

and tenderly respected and cherished by 

his children. Perhaps his fortunes and 

condition were hardly commensurate with 

his endowments, and his habits of busi- 

ness, and his astonishing industry. His 

external circumstances were, for a part of 
his life, severe in the extreme. Whena 

a boy, he was not able to raise three cents 

a week to pay for instruction, so indigent 

was his father. At the university of Leip- 

zig he was sometimes compelled to sustain 

existence on what a compassionate servant 

in the housecould spare him. Nay, after 

the spendthrift Bruhie had invited him to 

Dresien, au: failed to keep his promise in 

giving him sufficient employment, Heyne 

was obiiged repeatedly to gather refuse 

pea-pods, and boit them for sustenance. 

But at last he found a.safe place of refuge. 

Having acquired by his wisdom the direc- 

tion of the most respected university of the 

continent, he beheld all its institutions 

thrive under. his management; his nine 

spread through the world; even in his 

lifetime the greatest of the Roman poets 

was introduced into the United States, in 

the text which hia industry had amended, 

and most of all,-his method of treating an- 

cient authors, assisted in breaking down 

the wall of pedantry, and introducing the 

student, who before had been kept in the 

entrenchments of grammatical precision, 

in the very garden of the Muses. The 

merit of Heyne extends to a reform in 

learning. The necessity of grammatical 

-precision continued to be acknowledged, 

but taste ceased to be neglected,and proofs 

of fine feeling, and a lively sensibility to 

all the beauty and excellence, contained in 

the writren monuments of antiquity, found 

their way into the works of commentators. 

It was ia his school, and following in his 

steps, that the goed wae 30WU fur the rich 

harvest which is now gathering in Grr- 

many, in every branch of philological re- 

seach. 

One peculiar merit of Heyne we cannot 
forbear mentioning. He was the librarian 

of the Georgia Augusta, and an excellent 

one. Tothose who think it the easiest 

matter in the world to select a librarian, 

this may seem small praise. We regard it 

otherwise. There are probably at this 

time not six good librarians in the world. 

In this country, we never knew but one or 
two. It requires devotedness ; and further, 
a good librarian must be conversant with 

all the sciences, must possess the very 
spirit of order, great activity and vigilance, 
and an almost intuitive judgement, to make 
new purchases with prudence, and pre- 
serve a proportion in the scyeral depart- 
ments. Heyne began under no peculiar- 
ly favorable auspices ; yet he was chief 
librarian for forty-nine years, with almost 
unlimited influence in the regulations of 
the concerns of the library. And he left 
the collection, which on entering upon his 
office was buta respectable one, the very 
best, decidedly the best arranged, and the 
most judiciously put together. in the world. 
The royal library at Paris is a chaos to it. 
We speak in sober earnest. In a collec- 
tion of about 300,000 volumes, there is not 
one on which even a younger clerk cannot 
readily lay his hand. 


We recommend the subjoined account of Her- 
der, as a piece of composition; we seldom find 
any thing more pleasing in a periodical work, and 
while we admire Herder, we cannot avoid doing 
justice to his biographer. 
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The career of Herder claims admiration 
and sympathy. His influence has been 
auspicious in many departments of human 
learning ; and in letters, philosophy, and 
theology, he has raised himself to an 
eminence, such as can be won only by a 
union of extensive knowledge and 
ited taste. His merits are so various, 
.i that his admirers @re not agreed as to the 
qualities which should form the basis of 
their encomiums. As the light of his 
mind was not concentrated on one point, 
those who have gazed, have variously 
grouped the scattered rays, and differ as to 
the constellation which they compose. 
Yet it never was doubted that his mind was 
endowed with uncommon gifts. His -writ- 
ings universally glow with virtuous elo- 
quence. He isexcited to the highest pitch, 
when he has to express indignation against 
vice. In him, a heart whose pulsations 
were warm and quick, allied itself with all 
that it could find of gentleness and gooid- 
ness in the realms of literature, and in 
life. 

There are those who delight in a cheer- 
ful muse, and think it the charm of poetry, 
that it crowns enjoyment with the most 
exquisite gaiety. Of this, Herder knew 
nothing. The Muse that guided his steps 
through the period of his earthly being, 
admitted of no such delusions ; she showed 
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operated upon his sensitive system to such 
a degree, that the excitement was follow- 
ed by an attack of profound melancholy. 


ousty to battle. 
of indiscretion and blunders, in defending 
the side of good feeling. 
boldly against the clamorous brood, who 
in his time disseminated fatal dogtrives. 


ed with irritation ; and he had lite prac- 


of ordinary concerts. 
he was in the service of the prince of 
Buckeburg, the sovereign directed him, as 
the head of the church in the 


Se WIUdtIn oo pOlsu-— bh. Lad 
site qualifications. Herder was so agitated, 
that he paced up and down his chamber 
during the night, till his feet were sore 
from his vehement walking, aud his whole 
S 
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him the worm that gnaws atthe bud of 
earthly joy, and so convinced him of the 


miliarity with the lessons of im:nortality ; | 


used solely to perfect the establishinents of | its stead. And thus it came, that qualities ' yw 2acher of the Gospel. 
{true elements of a poet—strong affections, 


apparently the most opposite were united 
in him. He was heavenly-minded and 
serene in his own love of goodness ; but 
he hated all that was opposed to the ob- 
jects that he loved. Possessed of the 
spirit of resignation in his own trials, he 
was irritated by the world around him, and 
kept in a state of contradiction and dis- 
content. When reproof was forced from 
him, his censure was not measured. Dis- 
like became antipathy ; disapprobation, 
angry rejection ; and disdaining all com- 
promise, and refusing to acknowledge even 
eminent excellence, when it was marred 
by moral defects, he loathed what he did 
not admire, and detested what was not in 
barmony with his feelings. In this way 
his peace was disturbed, and his life em- 
bittered. Having no objects but nobie 
ones, he yet fell into injustice. When he 
held up the torch to search out the defecis 
and faults of others, be held it with an un- 
steady hand, and it was truly said of him, 
that “ the dark flame, throwing out sparks 
in every direction, injured himself the 
worst.” 

Herder possessed vivacity,but net eheer- 
fulness ; a kind nature, but sot a happy 
one; great susceptibility, but no content. 
Being of a melancholy nature, he carried 
his elegance of taste into mournful themes. 
He muses on the grave, but covers it with 
flowers ; his imaginings are of death, but 
ke bodies forth its angel as a beautiful 
youth, with whom he could even grow 
familiar. He used to long to see a spirit, 
and was doubtless in earnest in the desire. 
Hia imagination has been compared to the 
night-blooming Ceres. 

He was fond of nature, for nature sooths 
irritable minds by her permanent loveliness. 
To his eye, the meanest fluwret opened 
views into Paradise. In advanced life he 
visited Italy. The country round Naples 


! 


Herder, we have said, was never con- 
tented. Injustice operated upon his mind, 
as some lively poisons do on the system. 
Infidelity be combated like a man who 
throws away his shield, as he runs impetu- 
He would commits acts 


He veutured 


And when the serpents of the age turned 
and hissed at hin, be kept his ground, in 
haughty deGance, and struck passionate 
blows, without good aim, at those against 
whose venom he took no pains to protect 
himself. . 
All his intercourse ‘with man was attend- 


tical talent, and no tact in the management 
At one time, when 


principality, 
pot the -annj. 


ystem.wasin the most violent agitation. 
And now making his representations to the 
government, he declined, and rightly, to 
obey tke order of the prince. But, in his 
written answer, he proceeeed to set forth 
the enormity and criminality of the mea- 
sure required of him, in terms the most: 








was, that the issuing of the order was the. 
act of an unprincipled man. The prince, 
who bad an enlarged mind, and a real ' 
esteem for Herder, and wio had only act- | 
ed without snfficient reflection, forgeve | 
him very readily, and was at once disposed ' 
ta recede ; but to escape from the dilemma 
in which he had placed himself,he appoint- 
‘ed a committee to investigate the whole | 
matter. Herder interfered, and declared | 
there was nothing to investigate,and seem- 
ed bent on making the prince yield, and 
moreover own himself publicly in the 
wrong, after the subject had become of the 
most extensive notoriety. We admire the 
fearlessness of Herder, but it was a fear- 
lessness unnecessarily expressed, where a 
prompt and proper remonstrance might 
readily have removed the difficulty, with- 
out any suffering on the side of the remon- 
strant. 

This schism with the Duke,and the man- 
ner in which it had terininated, made Her- 
der feel ill at ease at Buckeburg. He soon 
had his choice between a professorsiip in 
Gottingen, and ahigh place in the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Weimar. He chose 
the latter, and subsequently, when an es- 
tablishment at Gottingen was again offered 
hin, he did not see fit to abandon his pre- 
ference: but when too late, he repented of 
his choice. “Alas! I have mistaken my 
carcer,” he would. say, in the bitterness of 
self-reproach. It is common with his 
biographers to regret that he had not pre- 
ferred the career atthe university. 


LECTURES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
(From the New-York Statesman 

The subjoined sketch of the poet Linn is 

extracted from a series of lectures on Amer- 

ican Literature, by Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. 
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Charles Brockden Brown, “ which adorned 
every thing it touched.” The following 
extract is from “The Power of Genius::” 


unguarded. The direct logical inference ! Ciothed in ti 
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E LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUM 





John Blair Linn was born in Pennsylva- 


‘le possessed the 


quick perceptions, expanded views, with 
unquenchable love of distinction. He felt 
the full inspiration of genius,Dut at the same 
time acknowledged that, without industry, 
it was as weless as the scatt@red leayes of 
the Sybil. We opened upon the world, afier 
he left the College; as 2 student at law, a 
poet, @ stew critic, and a dramatic writer. 
The great dramatic writers were then to 
him, as they are and have been to many 
men of high and cultivated minds, the mag- 
ter spirits af the literary world. ‘To be en- 
rolled ameng then was then his ambition. 
There wed, at that time, some admirable 
actors inthe United States. 

Hodgkason and his company were then 
in the heght of their fame. Linn wae en- 
amoure:l with the fascinations of the stage, 
and pregnted them: with a play called 
BourvilleCastle, which was brought out in 
New Yok with considerable success. But 
in the milgz of his popularity, he changed 
his view: ofthe moral dignity of the course 
he was psrgning, and determined on divin- 
ity as a profession; and at once retiring 
from the. gay and faghionable worhi, aud 
the pleasures of the conversations of tie 
poets and wits with whom he had associat- 
ed, he began his new pursuit with the 
warmest visions of future usefulness. Di- 
vinity is a noble profession fur a man of 
geuiusand hallowed feelings. He is found 
at once in the company of saints aud mar- 
tyrs. The visions of glory they saw, he 
sees aiso. He couverses with the dead,the 
resurrection and the life to come, and is, as. 
it were, admittel, by the sanctity of his 
choracter, to a familiarity with his God. 
When in the pubit, Linn’s lips were touch- 
ed witha coal of fire from the altar of the 
Most High. When he dwelt on the loveli- 
ness of Ciristimity, and the hopes of those 
who die in the Lord ; «ge bent with rever- 
ence atthe traths which came sweetened 
by his eloquerce, and beauty breathed new 
inspirations for immortality at his pictures 
of the happiness of the just tuade perfect. 
In the height of his fame, and in the midst 
of his usefulness, be forgot vot the muse 
whe was so fond of inspiring the moments 
of his clildhood. He wrote a poem on the 
Death of Washington, and another on the 
Power of Genius, which he had commene- 
ed some time before. The latter bad a 
high reputation in England, and a splendid 
edition of it was published in London. The 
critics spoke of it ina very favorable man- 
ner ; but while the whinings of every baby 
poet of Englond has gone through a dozen 
editions in this country, “The Power of 
Genius” has been on the shelf these twenty 
That is not, however, its final des- 
tiny. Te will findits place soon, and rank 
high in thé annalsof American Poetry, 
when that poetry assumes the character 
which’ it has a legitimate right to’ toke. 


John Blair Linndied in the 28th year of his 
age, 4 Doctor of Divinity, beloved by the 
friends of learning and piety, and honored 
by the tears of genius. 


His fame is pre- 
d when we shall take 


E CATS ly WY eter —-- 


Sveved, for 


On taec rest rat perio 


but the work must be read as a whole for 
one to forma correct jndgemeut of its merits 
as a composition. In this extract is a happy 
offering of one genius to another : 
‘* While nature howls, and Mirth’s whis 
Her eye on fire—her soul in extacy ! as mins 
boldér adcliffe take her boundless flight ! 
ie robes of terror and of night ! 
O’er wilds, o’er mountains, her high course extends, 
hro’ darkened woods, and thro’ banditti’s dens. 
At length she lights within some ruined tower, 
While from the turret tolls the midnight hour. 
A thousand phantoms follow at her call, 
And groans aseend alung the mou!de1ing wall 
Dim shadows flutter o’er the sleepy vate ; 
A light appears ! some hollow voles is near : 
terror starts : and every pulse is fear.’? 

Like other poets of his time, Linn was 
deligited with Ossian. This work was 
one of those which catch the fancy of the 
day, and then pass away. It was a tissue 
of silver on a cloth ofa dark ground--beau- 
tiful and dazziing—but which loses its lus- 
tre by too much expusure, and is tarnished 
by the very breath of its admirers. The 
sound and wholesome taste which had 
been formed by the poets of America by 
intimate acquaintance with the best English 
wetters, from Shakespeare down to John- 
son, Cowper, Hayley, Beattie and others, 
who grew up after the age of Pope,:Ar- 
buthnot, and Young, was considerably 
shaken and vitiated by the sudden influ- 
evce of the Delia Cruscan School. These 
tonied rhymes without energy. or point, 
came upon us like a deluge. hey seem 
so easily imitated, and any imitation wae 
s) near the original in point of genius, that 
uspawn ot these namby pamby verses came 
fom the poet’s corner in every newspaper 
in such profusion that one of taste might 
suppose that “ Bedlam or Parnassus was 
et out.” The French revolution had de- 
canged all thé maxims of criticism and mor- 
alg as well as our politics, and jiragle and 


often passed for true inspiration. Sur- 
rounded and influenced, more or less, by 


should be taken into consideration. 





We give itas a specimen of a volume which 


of the most emivent writers of our country, 
with a concise analysis of their works, 
somewhat in the etyle of Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets. Col. Knapp has divisled the 
two centuries of our history into four 
epochs, each embracing notices of the lit- 
erary men who Mourished in these several 
periods. Although in the infancy of our 
nation, occupied in subduing the wilderness 
and planting the firm foundations of em- 
Pire, the votaries of the Muses have heen, 
“like angel visits, few and far hetween” ; 
yet surely it is an office worthy of our 
scholars, to extend a hand to the “ ran 
nantes in gurgile”—to the scattered poe:s 
and the fragments of genius found floating 
at random on the tide of time. This task; 


when he struggles to oppose it. 


of the day. 








[From the New-York Evening Post.} 
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to perform the experiment of send 
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nonsense flowing in tremulous currents 


this bad taste, our poets grew up from 1792 
to 1800. Jn looking at their works at this 
moment, the circumstances of the case 
Every 
poet or orator in every age is influenced in 
will be published in the course of a few jhis taste by the opinions then prevalent. 
months, comprising biegraphical sketches |He may in some degree be affected even 
Payne, 
Prentiss, and Lathrop set their Pri a- 
gainst every thing which was not justified 
by the canons of Pope; but, at the same 
time caught something of the rhapsodies 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE PRESSURE OF 
THE SEA, 

The London Phiiosophical Magazine for 
July, 1628, contains an article on this sub- 
ject communicated by Professor J. Green, 
of Jefferson Medical College in Philasdel- 
jphia. Itis a common thing in sea voyages 
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| tle, sometimes it keeps its place without any 
with a violent hand she tore from him the | nia, in 1777, but most of his early life was | appearance of having been disturbed, ani 
present life, but she gave hima better in :assed in New-York, until he became a | sometimes itis found to have changed ends. 


When the bottle is filled with fresh water 
and lowered,its contents pre fouad to be re 
placed with the water of the sea. The ex- 
periment has been performed with a bottle 
corked as tightly as possib!e, and over the 
cork have been tied layera of linen dipped 
ina warm mixture of tar and wax. Thus 
prepared it has been lowered to the depth 
of wo or three huudred fathoms, and on 
being raised hus been found full of water 
with the cork in its original place and the 
wax undisturbed. The bottle in all these 
cases scems to fill eucdenly, which is ascer- 
tained by the increase of weight. Two 
methods of accounting for the presence of 
water in the bettle have been resorted to, 
one that it finds its way through the cork 
and its coverings, and the other that it pen- 
etrates through the pores of the gluse. Mr. 
Mr. Green, vfier noticing these experiments 
and opinions, proceeds as follows : 

The following experiments, which I made 
on the 7th day of May, 1828, in latitude 48, 
—, longitude 24, 34, will perhaps throw 
some ligih on this subject. Mr. Charles 
Dixey, the obliging and intelligent master 
of the packet ship Algonquin, bad a boat 
rowed off from the ship for me, to the dis- 


tance of about half mile, when vea was 
almost perfectly calm. “A holtew glohe 
T had previously 


hermeticNly sealed, whigh 
prepared in Philadelphis, was then fasten- 
ed to a line, and sunk, with a heavy mass 
of lead, to the depth of 230 fathoms, or 
1380 feet. On the same line, and 30 fath- 
oms above the glass globe, was fastened a 
small bottle with an air-tight glase stopper ; 
50 fathoms above tbis, a stout glass bottle 
with a long neck, was tied ; a good cork 
was previously driven into the mouth of 
this bottle, which was then sealed over with 
pitch, and a piece of linen dipped in melted 
pitch was placed over this; and when cool, 
another piece of linen treated in the same 
way, was fastened over the first. Twenty 
fathoms above this boule, another was at- 
tached to the line, much stouter, and cork- 
ed and sealed like the first, except that it 
had but one covering of pitched sail-cloth. 
Thirty fathoms above this was a small thin 
bottle filled with fresh water, closely cork- 
ed ; and 20 fathoms from this there was a 
thin empty bottle, corked tight and sealed, 
a sail-needle being passed through-and- 
throngh the cork, so as to project on either 
side of the neck. ‘ 
Upon drawing in the line, thue furnished 
with its vessels, and which appeared to 
have sunk ina perpendicular direction, the 
following was the result: 
The erapty bottle, with the sail-ncedle 
through the cork, and which came up the 
first, was about half full of water, and th 
cork and sealing as pertect as wien it first 
entered the sen. 
The cork of the second bottle, which 
had becn previdusly filled with sresh water, 
was loosened and a little raised, and the 
water was brackish. 
The third bottle, which was sealed and 
covered with a single piece of sail-cloth, 
came up empty, and in all respects as it de- 
scended. 

fe, 


the cote of wlich wan vecuses necks ahd 


layers of linen, was crushed to pieces, all 
except that part of the neck round which 
the linen was tied; the neck of the bottle 
both above and below the place where the 
line was fastened had disappeared, and the 
intermediate portion remained embraced 
by the tine. This I thought a litle remark- 
able ; and perhaps may be explained by 
supposing that the bottle was firat filled by 


sea water, which expanded on being drawn 
up near the surface. Had the vesse! been 
broken by external pressure, that part sur- 
rounded with the line ought to have been 
crushed with the rest. 

The fifth bottle, which had been made 
for the purpose of containing French per- 
fumery or ether, and which was therefore 
furnished with a loug close glass stopper, 
came up about one-fourth filled with water. 
The’ hollow glass globe, hermetically 
sealed, which was the last, and had been 
sunk the deepest of ell, was found perfectly 
empty, not having suffered the smallest 
change. It is therefore concluded, tiat at 
the depth’of 230 fathoms the water enters 
glass vessels through the stoppers and cov: 
erings which surround them, and not 
through the poresof the glass. What the 
effect of a pressure of 400 fathoms or tnore 
will have on the glass globe above men- 
tioned, Capt. Dixey has engaged to ascer- 
tain for me on his return to America if op- 
portunity shall offer. 


TURIN—EXECUTION. 

Before I write any thing of this charming 
little city, Leannot refrain from unburden- 
ing ny mind, by writing down a few notes 
of the melancholy scene 1 witnessed this 
morning. I had heard, the night of my ar- 
rival, that an unhappy wretch was to be 
beheaded,—I litele imagined, broke on the 
wheel. In my morning walk, | read on 
the corner of the streets, the affiche, stating 
his accusation, conviction, and sentence, 
accompanied with a most useful warning 
to the people ; a callto mark the justice 
of his execution, and a notice of the place 
in which he was to be put todeath. He 
was one of those hardened villains, who 





a street, and suddenly statibed him with a 
stiletto. One feels little compassion for a 
wretch who, not content with robbing, 
strikes from behind, and pillages the viectin: 
while weltering in his blood. I thought f 
could bring myself to witness the execution 


walk along the great street which leads di- 
rectly to the square, still undecided and 
hesitating ; when, allat once, J found my- 
self in the midst of a tumultuous crowd, by 
which | was carried along, without the 
| power of resistance. The streets of Turin 
| are intersected at right angles, and are al 
most ail equally broad and straight. On a 
a sudien, the crovsings were filled with a 
| -radigious mob, hurrying from every quar- 





. ing down | ter—sounds of deep and solemn music were 
to a great depth in the water an gmpty bot- | heard ; and | beleld the flags and insignia 


the superincumbent pressure with dense. 


had watched his victim to the turning of 


of so hardened a villain ; and continued to | 





a 
of terror and despair. llo was seated ina 
black car, preceded by arquebusiers on 
horseback, carrying their carabines pointed 
forward. These wore followed by a hand 
of priests, clothed in long blaek robes, sing / 
ing,in deep and solemn tones,a slow mourn- 
ful dirge ; part of the service for the ded#. 
A hot burning sun shone with a flood Df 
light! and though it was mid-day, seach 
was the silence, and such the power and 
effect ofthis solemn chant, that its sound 
was re-echoed from every distant sweet. 
The brothers of the Misericordia, clothed 
in black, and masked, watked by the side 
of the car, and joined in the chant. On 
the steps of the cur sat a man bearing a flag, 
on which death was represented in the 
usual forms, and on which was ineeribed in 
Latin, (if I read it rightly,) “ Death has 
touched me with his fingers ;” or, “ Death 
has.laid his handson me.” On each side 
of the car, the officiating priest were seat- 
ed ; and in the centre sat the criminal! him- 
self. Jt was impossible to witness the ton- 
dition of this unhappy wretch without: ter- 
ror, and yet, as ifimpelled by some strange 
infatuation, it was equally impossible not 
to gaze upon an object so wild, 20 full of 
horror. He seemed about thirty five years 
ofage ; of large and muscular form ;_ his 
countenance wiarl.cd uy strong and savage 
features ; half naked, pale as death, agon- 
ipod with servor, every limb strained in an- 
guish, his hands clenched convuleively, the 
sweat breaking out on his bent and con- 
tracted hrow, he kissed incessantly tho 
figure of uur Savior, painted on the flag 
which was suspenced before him; but with 
an agony of wildness and despair, of which 
nothing ever exhibited on the stage can give 
the slightest conception. I could not refrain 
from moratizing upen the scene here pre- 
sented. The horror that the priest had ex- 
cited in the soul of this savage, was great- 
er than the fear of the most cruel death 
could ever have produced. But the terrors 
thus raised, were the superetitions of an ig- 
norant and bewildered mind, bereft of ani- 
nial courage, and impressed with some 
confused belief, that eternal safety was t 
be instantly secured by external marks o 
homage to the image. There was here 
none of the composed, conscious, awful 
penitence ofa Christian ; and it was evi- 
dent that the priest was anxious only to 
produce a being in the near prospect of 
death, whose condition should alerm ell 
that looked on him. The attempt wassue- 
cessful. But 1 could not help feeling, thac 
this procession, so like aun auto-da-fe, had 
more the character of revenge, than of the 
salutary justice ofthelaw. The inscription 
over the bloody hand painted on the flag, 
should have Leen one to teach the people 
that murder was doomed to meet with an 
awful retribution—* Whosoever sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
The procession, winding through deep 
and narrow streets under a burning eun, 
while every avenue becaine more and more 
choked by an increasing crowd, moved 
slowly on to the place of execution, which 
was sitttated in a solitary piece of waste 
ground behind the great church. The 
punishment had been mitigated ut the 
earnest solicitation of the brothers of the 
Miserictrdia. The coup de was im- 
moliately inficied, and the head of the 

from ‘tim tedy at» 





criminal nearly severe 
one stroke When the execution was over, 
the body was thrown carelessly over the 
wheel, (seemingly a common chariot 
wheel,) and a priest in an impressive man- 
ner, addressed the mob from the scaffold, 
and then retired. The body continued 
thus exposed for some hours. 1 could not 
help feeling that ifthe sentence had been 
carried into full effect, it would have beer 
too sanguinary to suit the ends of public 
justice. (Beil’s History of Italy.] 


MISTAKES OF AMBIGUITY. 
Ambiguity of speech sometimes leads te 
very sad mistakes. A militia captain ré- 
ceived a billet from a lady of ion, re- 
questing “the pleasure of his company to 
tea” onacertain evening. Now a query 
arose how to understand the word coim- 
pany ; and the captaia being a man of real 
militory views, very naturally came to the 
conclusion that it meant neither more nor 
less than the Company of Militia which he 
had the honor to command. Aecording- 
ly what was the astonishment of his hostess 
and her friends to behold not only. tlie 
captain, but his whole company, from the 
highest subaltern to the most regged pri- 
vate, armed and equipped in their usual 
style, punctual to the hour of invitation, 
dry as dust and bungry as lions! Never 
was auch consternation in the drawing 
ronm before. The old Indies lifted up 
their hands and eycsin cstonisiment ; the 
young ladiea squailed as if they had seen a 
epider or a snake ; the dandies exclaimed, 
“they'd ought to be shot, odd rat em!" 
the master of the house bit his jip with 
vexation ; and the hostess, as in dot 
hound, went into the hysterics. } 
situation we leave them to the 
of the reader, while we relate another of 
the mistakes of Ambiguity. — 

A gentleman owned a biteh, whieh hé 
was in the habit, as many sre, of impro- 
perly calling a slut,—and at the same time , 
he chanced to Have a hired girl whe wae 
notorious for her dirty habits. While the 
bitch and the girl formed a part of his, 
household, he engaged an honest matter- 
of-fact fellow to work for him as a hired 
man. While the man was yet new in his 
piace, and little accustomed to the lan- 
guage of his eroployer, the latter suspeet- 
ing the bitch of killing sheep, but being un- 
willing to put a favorite animal to death 
on mere suspicion, ordered the man to take 
the slut and tie her up in the barn. “ Very,” 
well, sir,” said Tom ; and the gent 
going out immediately after, to ride Wi 
his wife, Tom hastened to execute hig ¢ 
ders, which (having noticed the filthy heb- 
itsof the maid and never dreaming t 
siut was any thing but a slut) he did exnet- 
ly according to the letter. The gentlemar 
returning in due time, and not finding Bet- 
ty in ponsession of her premises, gee i 
of the hired man where she was. “inthe 
varn, sir,” replied Tom. “ What is she do- 
ing there 2” asked the master. “ Nawthin, 












vanity of ephemeral gratifications, that in 
bitterness of heart, he railed at the fools 
who put their trust in them. She showed 
him the traces of death in the very haunts 
of crowded existence, but led him to fa- 


nthe whole creation of Grecian 
Ybebecy Heyne acquired, on the score 
— character, and capacity for 
tan ess, a higher and better founded fame, 

Dy scholar of England. He was the 


as I know on,” ssid T-m, “ she’s sulky as 
Satan.” “ But how came she there, mun 7” 
-<rlaimed the gentleman. “ Why,” said 
Tom, “ it, I tied her up, sir, as you 
told me to” [Berkshire Americsa.} 


we are inclined to believe from a partial) ule well corked attached to a long line. On| ofa procession, which I imagined to be 
examination of his manuscripts, has been| 2°3™ing it up again it is found either full or | purely religions ; when to my surprise and 
successfully performed by Mr. Knapp. The! P2"tly filled with water. Sometimes the | horror, I found myself exactiy opposite tc 
following extract will in some measure en.|C°FK, though secured and sealed with the | the distracted criminal, whom they were 
able the reader to judge for himself. | greatest care, is found driven into the bot- · conducting to execution, in all the azopics 
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is a mighty burst of an awful consciousness. The 


Abbot. 
. But £ would fain confer with thee 
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Boston. 
‘FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 12, 1828. 
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BYRON’S MANFRED. [Coscivorp.) 
We have now come to the last act of this poem, 
and must take a short retrospect of its course. Man- 
{ved was introduced writhing under the agony of 
crime, for which he there hoped to find some relicf 
in the mysteries of his art. He called the powers 
invisible and demanded “ forgetfulness,” for he felt 
that the memory of past wrong is all that is needed 
for torture to the quick soul—he learned that mem- 
ory, eternal memory, wasa part of his eseence ; 
surrendcred himself to hopeless agony. Still 
desired to know the worst of futurity and en- 
quired of the dead, but received no answer—that 
secret was only tg be disclosed as futurity vpened 
its changes, its awful changes before him, and he 
“went back to earth, from the cares of mystery and 
death, baffled and disappointed. But he was not 
dispirited, nor dejected. He knew that come what 
.snight it niust be endured, and with the strength 
and pride of a full soul he braced himself tothe en- 
durance, without repining or groaning. In this 
act, when he appears, to make preparation for the 
death, that he was forewarned would take place 
tmmediately, it is with a deep, we might almost say, 
a@ holy calm—he orders his arrangements—takes 
farewell of nature—wonders at the quiet of his soul 
as the-conflict draws near and at the capricious 
distinctness of memory—shakes off all fear of peril— 
and prepares to quit this load of clay, with the 
firmness of a stoic. We only wish, as we observe 
his glorious attributes, that he did so with the hope 
ofaChristian. 
Manfred and a servant meet in a hall of his Cas- 
tle, where he enquires if all things are disposed ac- 
cording to his orders ;_ upon being satisfied, he dis-. 
misses the servant, and utters the following solilo- 


Man. (alone) There is a calm upon me— 


Inexplicable stiliness ! which till now 

Did not belong to what I knew of life. 

1f that Tdid not know philesophy 

To be of all our vanities the motlicst, 

The merest world that ever fooled the ear 
From out the, schoolman’s jargon, I should deem 

The goi*zn secret, the sought ‘‘ Kalon,”’ found, 

And seated in my son). 

In the midst of this the Abbot of St. Maurice en- 
ters, to fulfil the duties of his ministry by calling 
back to truth and piety, one who had erred, by 
pursuing unhallowed mysteries. The conversation 
between the two is so apt and beautiful, that we 
cannot avoid making a long quotation. We desire 
the reader to notice the peculiar fitness, the easy 
simplicity, as well as the strength of every line. 
The stem character and fixed sense of. Manfred, 
(it he must be, as he has made, his own good or 
ill; that no pardon can reach the seat of sorrow, 
when that is fixed in a guilty spirit ; that he must 
work his own pleasure or pam, are finely contrasted 
with the meekness of the Abbot, and his somewhat 
mnysterious reliance on the forgiveness, as the re- 
‘wardot repentance. The scntence which Man- 
fred begins with the exclamation, “Old man,” &c. 


thought is distinct and energetic—the language 
szapid and forcible. 


Abbot. Peace be with Count Manfred ! 
Man. Thanks, holy father ! Welcome to these walls ; 
“Thy presence honors them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 
Wonld it were so, Count !-- 
alone. 


Man. Herman,vetire. What would guest ? 
Abbe, ‘Thus w prelude :—Age’ a pee 


And good intent, must plead my privii 3 
Our near, though not acquainted neigh hood, 
May aleo be my herald. Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature, are abroad 
And busy with thy name } a noble name 
Laas 

Mar. Proceed ,—1 listen. — 
46bot. *Tis said thou holdest converse with the things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man ; f 
‘That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 
many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shades of death, 
I know that with mankind, 


but holy. 
And what are they who do avouch these things? 
Abbot. My pyousbrethrca—the sacred peasantry— 
‘Even thy own vassals—who do look on thee 
With most one eyes. ‘Thy life’s in peril. 

e 


I come tosave, and not-destroy— 
I would not pry into thy secret soul ; 
if thease 


inances ? prove and punish ! 
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pardon ; 4 


Man. man ! there is no power in holy men, 
Nor charm in preyer,—nor purifying form . 
Of penitence—nor outward louk—nor fust— 
Nor agony—nor greater than all ghese, 
The inmate tortures of ‘hat deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But.all in oll sufficient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit, the quicksense , 
Of its own sins, , sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself ; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the selfcondemned 
He deals on his own soul. 
Abbot. All this is well ; 
For thie-will ed away, and be succeeded 
BP an auspic hope, which shall look up 
With calm assurance to that bleased place, 
Which all who seek may win, whatever be 
‘Their earthly errors, so they beatoned ; 
And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity. Say on— 
And all our church can teach thee, shall be taught ; 
And all we can absolve thee, shall be pardoned. 
Mar. When Rome’s sixth emperor was near his last, 
The victim of aself inflicted wound, 
To shun the torments of a publicdeath 
From senates once his slaves a certain soldier, 
With show of loyal pity, would bave staunched 
The ey throat with his officious robe ; 
The Roman thrust hi: back and said 
Some e etill in his expiring glance, 
ð Ie is too Jate—is this fidelity ?”’ 
Abbot, And what of this? 
Man. I answer with the Roman— 
*¢ It is too fate 2? : 
We select from the remainder of the conversa- 
ition eome of the most beautiful thoughts ; observ- 
ing that the same easy unaffectedness and propriety 
of diction pervades the whole. Byron, more than 
almost any other. poet, depended Yor the value of his 
«poetry upon the intrinsic strength and elegance of 
thought, and not like many others, upon what has 
been called “poetical language”—not that he was 
unwise in the use‘of words, but peculiarly the re- 
verse, for throughout the whole poem, we feel that 
we are in the presence of superior beings, of mind 
of the very highest order, and if we look at the lan- 
guage critically, after the first impression, we are 
* surprised to find that it isso unadorned and almost 
‘Twommon-place. The difference between such po- 
etry as this before us and that of the “‘contempore- 
ty” poetsiof England, is this:—They depend for 
excellence upon pomp of diction, and a good idea, 
with them is Jost in the paraphernalia of words— 
Byron spreads out pages of thought, in naked beau- 
ty, unlettered, unladen. We behold the broad 
flood of light and exult in its glory, without think- 


ing that it passes through the grosser medium of 
air . 


The Abbot enquires if Manfred has no hope, 


even on earth ; for he says, that all men shape out 


‘some phantasy, which they love to pursue—Man- 
fred replies :— 


| When 1 was wandering 


The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 


i—Age and zeal, my of- | as a tedious affair, who would yet feel much insult- 


harvest of thought he should have reaped. 
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To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enii of nations ; and to rise 
I keew not whither—it might be to fall ; 
But fall, even as the mountain cataract, 
Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 
Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 
Lies low but mighty still. But this is past, 
My thoughts mistook themselves. * 
Again the Abbot asks :— 
Abbot. And why not live and act with other men ? 
Mar. Because my nature was averse from life ! 
And yet not crue! ; for! would not make, 
shut find a desolation —like the wind, 
The red hot breath of the most lone Sinoom, 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o’er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to biast, 
And revels o’er their wild and arid waves, 
And seeketh not, sothag it is not sought, 
But being met is deadly ; such hath been 
The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 
The colloquy is closed in the following man- 
ner :— 
Man, Old man! I do respect - 
a order, and — thine years ; I deem 
t it is in vain : 
Think me nok churlish ; I would spare thyself, 
Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further culloguy—and so—fur 


u. 
ov [Evit Manfred. 

Abbot. This should have been a noble creature ‘ he 
Hath all the energy which should have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaoe—light and darkness— 
And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mixed, and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive : he will perish, 
And yet he must not ; 1 will try once more, 
Fersuch are worth redemption ; and my duty 
is to dare all things for a righteous end, 
Dl follow him —but cautiously, though surely. 
After two scenes of little interest, except as they 
continue and éxplain the drama, we find Manfred 
* alone, in the interior of the Tower,” the place, 
where his dark studies had been explored, where 
his fearful orgies had been performed, and where 
the last scene of all on earth was to close in terror. 
Here he utters this exquisite soliloquy ; uncqualled 
for beauty and precision of description :— 


Men. The stars are forth, the moon abov to 
Of the snow@aining mountains. Beautiful , — 
i singer yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face if 


Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world. 
do remember ine. in my — 
—upon such a night 
stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; _ 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and - , 
——— the ? palace came 

owl’s long cry, and, interrupted] 
Of distant sentinels the fitful yy * 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
‘Appeared tnoy stood 

8 izon, yet : 

Within a bowshot—where the Cesare dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial 
Ivy ugurps the laurel’s piace of growth ;— 
But the gladiators’ blucdy Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 
While Cesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As *twere, anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not till the place 
Became religion, and the beart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! 


4 


Our spirits from their urns. 

°T'was such a night! 

*Tis strange that I recall it at this time ; 

But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
‘Themselves in pensive order. 


We cannot point to any particular excellencies 
where all is so surpassing. And yet we know, that 
thousands of readers wil! pass over such a passage, 


ed at the charge of ill taste ; and who would con- 
sole themselves, by reverting to t2eir love of lighter 
and worse poetry, even the worst, and in some 
cases detestable poetry of Byron. Such have yet 
toread and study much, to acquire a true sense of 
the beautiful—they. must walk with nature and 
make companionship with solitude—their thoughts 
must be sent free and far, from the haunts of men, 


and th lution of human vice—they must:listen. 
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beauty of the day and of the night, till remem- 

brance can call up the breathings and the aspect of 
all the wide universe—then, and not fill then, will 

their souls leap at the touch of nature’s magicians— 

then only will they feel the flush and throb, which 

is sent from the heart by the wakening visions of 
past experiences. The essential spirit of a thou- 

sand poetical charms, may sleep for long, dull years, 

till struck by the enchanter’s wand, where they 

will spring up in fresh gorgeousness—but this spirit 
niust have been gathered slowly and carefully from 

the fountain of beauty, which sprung into being at 
the command of Deity. The world and all that it 
contains—the heavens and the boundless expanse, 
are full of the living, quick spirit of poetry, and the 
changing moments and the varying thoughts of all 
beings, through all eternity, cannot exhaust the 
chimes, the new, poetical chimes, that’ will still 
ring on, even though their music should be un- 
heeded,by mortal ear. The beauty and glory of day, 
and the quiet and sublimity of night are always be- 
fore us with their smile and their frown—human 
nature too, with its loves, its hopes, and its passions, 
its origin and end are before us—all pregnant with 
interest and fear—but,to be loved,they d :ust be stu- 
died. Dull and dark is his being, who studies them 
not. Merrily must his spirit soar into another and 
a more glorious condition of existence, whose 
thoughts have'plodded tamely in this—who has gone 
from the cradfe to the grave without spending hours 
of extacy over the wonderful works of the Almigh- 
ty—who has slept away that beginning of life and 
enjoyment, which was a preparation for higher 
flights and nobler extacies, with the mist gathering 
on his soul, and the long blight passing over the 


But worse, far Worse will be the curse of him 
who pretends to be a priest at the poetical altar of 
nature, and utters falsehood for oracles, to delude 
and deprave those who trust to his ministrations— 
he may indeed light a torch, and open a fountain, 
but if the one burns but to wither, and the other 
quench the thirst for deeper draughts, and poisons 
the intellectual frame of the votaries, wo will await 
the false prophet, for he must answer for the weak- 
ness and sicknessof heart and soul, which he has 
caused. He who turned back to earth disgusted 
with the first foul taste of falsehood, will call upon 
the giver of falsehood to answer for his immeasura- 
ble loss. 

We close our remarks upon Manfred, by quoting 
most of the last’ scene. After the soliloquy last 
given wasconcluded, the Abbot again enters but 
Manfred rejects his assistance, and the gloomy trag-. 
edy closes as follows. Tbe extract cannot need 
comment. It is, beyond description, powerful, 
awful, and appropriate. Manfred, it will be ob- 
served, dies in accordance with his life, re- 
fusing to acknowledge any influence but that, 
which his own soul must exercise upon itself. 

Man. Retire, ‘or twill be dangereus—Away : 

Abbot. Thou dost Bet mean to menace me ? 

Man. ya Not I; 
I simply tell thee peril is at band, 

And would preserve thee 


What dost mean ? 
_ Look there ! 


Nothing. : 





Man. Ay, Father! I have had those earth)y visions 
and nobis aspirations in my youth, 


not— 
1 dusk and awful figure rise 
Like a infernal from out the earth ; 


“The mind which is immortal makes itself 


- No color from the fleeting 


Bobed as with clouds ; hestands between 
Thyself and I do fear him not. 

Man, Thou cause—he shall not harm thee—but 
Nis sight may thine old limbs into jalsy. 


I wr As thee—Retire ! 

Abbot. And I reply— 
Never—till I have battled with this fiend— 
What doth he here ? 

Man, Why—ay—what doth he here ? 
I did not send for him,—he is unbidden. 
Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests like these 
Hast thou to do? 1 tremble for thy sake ;_ - 
Why doth be gaze on thee, and thou on him ? 
Ah ! he unveils bis aspect ; on his brow 
The thunder-scars are graven : from his eve 
Glares forth the Immortality of heli— 
Avaunt ! 
Man. 
Spirit. ‘ome ! 
bbot. What art thou, unknown being? answer‘ 

® 





Pronounce—what is thy mission? 


Spirit. The geujus of this mortal. Come! ‘tis time. 
Man, Iam prepared for all — 
The power which summons me. Whio seat thee here? 
Sprit. Thou’lt kyow anon—Come! cane ! 
Ma. Ihave commanded 
Things of an essence greater far than thim, 
And striven with thy masters. Get thee rence ! 
Spirit. Mortal! thine hour is come—Away ! I say. 
Man. I knew, and know my bour is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee : 
Away ! Ill die as I have lived—alone. 
Spwit. Then I must summon up my brthren Rise! 
(Other Spists rise up. 
Abbot. Avaunt ! ye evil ones! I say,— 
Ye have no power where piety hatb power, 
And I do charge ye in the name— 
Spirit. Old man ! 
We know ourselves, our mission, and thine order ; 
Waste not thy holy words on idle uses, 
It were in vain ; this man is forfeited. 
Once more I summon him—Away ! away! 
Dinn. I do defy ye ;—though I feel my soul 
{s ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye ; 
Nor will I hence, while I bave earthly breatl 
= — my scorn on —— 
‘o wrestle, though with s ꝛ Ww e 
Shall be ta’en limb by iimb. , 
* * * . 


* * 


My life is in its last hour,—thar I know, 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 
Ido not combat death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angels ; my 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 
But by superior science—penanec—daring— 
And length of watching—astrength of mind—and ekill 
In Bnowledge of our fathers—when tie eaxth 
Sew men and spirits walking side by side, 
And gave ye ne supremacy : I stan 
Upon my strength—I do defy—deny— 
Spurn back, and scorn ye !— 

Spirit. But thy many crimes 
Have made thee—— 

Mar Whatare they to such as thee ? 
Must crimes be punished but by other crimes, ~ 
And greater criminals ?—Back & thy hell ! 
Thou hast no powerupon me, thut I feel ; 
Thou never shalt possess ine, the 1 know : 
What l have done is done ; I bew within 
A torture which could nothing gan from thine : 


power 


Requital for its good or evil thougits— 
Is its own origin of ill and a 
And its own place and time—its isnate sense, 
When stript of this mortality, deri 
ings wthout ; 
But is absonbed in sufferance or in jey, 
Born from the knowledge of ite own ‘iesert. 
(how didst not tempt me,and thou caid’st not tempt me ; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
_My own hereafter. Back, ye bafed iends ! 
hand of death is on me—but not yours ! 
* * * * a 

Men, *Tis over—my dull eyes can fx thee not ; 
Rut all things swim around me, and theearth 
Heaves as it were beneathme. Fare thee well— 
Give me thy hand. c 

Abbot. Cold—cold—even to the heart— 
But yet one prayer—alas ! how fares it withthee ?— 

Man. Old man ! »tis not so difficult te die. 





ORTHODOX INFLUENCE. 
When we wrote our last number upon this sub- 
ject, we were not aware of the extent to which the 
Orthodox have already carried their views into 
operation, or of the boldness and independence with 
which they have dared to state their intentions and 
labor to up and advance them. It will be recol- 
Jected that we expregsed some doubt whether it 
was a fact that alaw had been passed in New- 
York, allowing one man “duly authorized” to 
search arother’s premises upan the Sabbath day, 
for the purpose of spying out the wickedness of the 
land : kind souls, that these Orthodox are ! every 
new sin, each increasing abomination is a subject 
of fasting, prayer, and grief, and yet-they make use 
of even unchristian and unlawful means to find new 
subjects for grief; surely this people, this religious 
and moral community, as we have been denen: 
cannot niad one oF 

nae unmoved. OP at ; they cannot 
allow the Christian spies to go on their way fasting 
for evil ; they will certami%, upon a fair statement 
of the case, throw open their doors, without a re- 
course to legal coercion, and expose to the godly 
the ‘ways of sin, in which they show such a wish 
to have instruction. But hold; they are cunning 
in their holiness; they are better than we, in their 
precepts and practice, as they say; that they are 
better romance-writers, death-bed converters, 2nd 
spongers, we know ; that they have an object in 
view, we believe ; that they are powerful, we must 
allow ; that they have employed, and will employ, 
any and every means in their power, we have 
shown,—and that they may be disappointed in their 
ambitious, views, and taught a different sort of 
christianity by bitter experience, we shall both 
pray and labor. 2 

A Christian party in politics! and what is to be 
understood by a Christian-political party ? Is it to 
bea party whose object shall be to place such men 
in the highest offices of the people, asare of unex- 
ceptionable character? No such thing; the good 
sense of the people would and has taught them, that 
to be respected in their relations abroad, they must 
respect themselves, and they have none in office 
whose charact.rs are impeached—except by po- 
litical fanatics, and for political purposes. Are the 
Christian-political leaders to be the censors of the 
acts of the public officers? What would be the ob- 
ject? Our democratic government allows the pe- 
ple to raise men up, and to put them down; the 
whole-people, and not a party only, scan with a 
scrutinizing eye, the public acts of the public mea; 
with their private habits the people are but litfe 
concerned. It, then, this party is in embryo exit- 
ence, and daily increasing in strength, and if the 
most outrageous measures are resorted to, to it- 
crease their numerical power, what is to be the 
object to be pursued with such a single eye, afte 
the party is organized and in operation, if it & 
neither to better the present rulers or elect new 
ones who ere betterin areligious point of view 7 
The answer is plain ; their measures speak it ; the 
y boldness of their very title proclaims it; the boast- 
ing assertion that they can bring half a million of 
voters to the polls, but gives force to the answer 
We have said, and we repeat it, that this ia a party 
of Calvinists exclusively, who, under the hypocrit 
ical cognomen of a Christian party, are struggling 
against the common sense of the people, for a po- 
litical existence. There can be no doubt of the 
object ; the pulpit and the press alike avow the 
wishes and intentions of this dogmatical sect ; the} 
wish to raise a party which shall give them a ma 
jority in all legislative bodies, and particularly ir 
the national legislature. That their struggles have 
bebn powerful, we believe a review of the acts o 
the Massachusetts legislature will go to show ; we 
believe the public measures have already felt the 
influence of the Calvinistic politicians. It is not 
necessary, however, to go back asingle day, fos 
proofs of the ambitious intention. The prints of to- 
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canting, for increasing the salary of the future Cal- 
yinistic Pope or Archbishop, for bettering the con- 
dition of the world, alias the orthodox, and for in- 
creasing -the influence of their potitical-christian 
party, that they may the sooner have the power to 
dictate to the consciences of the people. Happy 
preachers and leaders, that can receive with a 
smiling face the bread of life, and with a hypocriti- 
cal twang, returna blessing! Happy the minions 
and satellites, who are guiled and imposed upon by 
such preachers, and such leaders! Long hence be 
the time when your eyes shall be opened to the 
part you and your masters are playing ; may you 
go on, until the outraged sense of the community 
shall rise and tn its vengeance, overwhelm you in 
disgrace and confusion ! 

The moral power of the people, alone, ean put 
its veto upon the unhallowed projects ot the politi- 
cal-Calvinists, and this power must be exerted : 
the poison has spread in secret, until they suppose 
it has acquired a force sufficient to allow them to 
act with a show of publicity ; the counteracting 
medicine must be administered openly ; the mea- 
sures employed should be as opposite to theirs as 
the zenith and the nadir. This power of the people 
which we have said must be employed, we are sat- 
isfied will be the means made use of to crush, even 
now, in its early maturity, the strength and influ- 
ence of the politic! Calvinists—Christians they 
cannot be called ; Christians believe, or at least re- 
ceive their name from pretending to believe, in 
such of the Christian virtues as were practiced and 
preached by Jesus Christ ; he never denounced his 


“opponents 23 doomed to torments hereafter, or en- 


deavored by his own authority to build up a creed 
to which all should bow down, as to the golden 
image of ‘Nebuchadnezzar ; he allowed all men,as 
they are, to be gifted by Him who sent him on his 
mission to this world, with the power to judge for 
themselves. How different are the proceedings of 
those who even claim for him a higher power and 
dignity than he himself claimed ; instead of allow- 
ing all men to be morally as well as politically 
“ free and equal,” they endeavor to curb the im- 
mortal mind with chains, in comparison to which 
the superstition of the early ages was as naught ; 
they claim for themselves the privilege, allowed 
only to the Almighty, of being perfect in their 
creed ; they do not allow the man who questions, 
to be entitled to the benefits of the Saviour’s mis- 
sion ; it is only—“ I ami holier than thou,”—and he 
who doubts will most assuredly be punished with 
worse torments than those with which Milton has 
invested and girt about the fallen Beelzebub. And 
now, when the arguments in favor of a fallacious 
creed have lost their power in a great degree, when 
men are convinced by their own reflection, and no 
fonger willing to belicve in foreordained damnation, 
because interested or fanatical preachers so pro- 
claim, when “ search the scriptures” applies to all 
parts of Holy Writ, and not to paiticular passages, 
~—now, powerful, though declining in strength,—in 
desperation ‘at the unpopularity of a creed too hor- 
rible for humanity, and which is expressly forbid- 
den in the very high places of its authority, they 
are endeavoring to sustain themselves by a more 
unchristian, unhallowed, and ungodly scheme,than 
ever entered into the imagination of Calvin himself. 
But disappointment awaits them; grey may fetter 
the swect breath of Heaven,bind the winds, and set 
human bounds to immensity, but both mortals and 
immortals will laugh to scorn this attempt to bind 
the convictions of an enquiring mind, which 
soars “erect, except in presence of its God 
alone.” 

We cannot for a moment imagine the situation in 
which this country would be placed, in case these 
political-christians had all the power they seek ; it 
is unnecessary to look at Spain, Portugal, or Italy, 
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er. There can be no comparison ; we will not dig- 


nify our godly politicians by instituting a compari- 
son between them and the very worst religious in- 
stitutions of the old world. Comparison—but it is 
useless to compare the present mental misery of 
any portion of the earth, with that which is to 
be forced upon us; but the convictions of Ameri- 
cane do not depend upon torture or coercion, and 
this party can never have any thing more than an 
existence. Let them whine and whimper, gull 
old ladies and convert children, but at that point 
their cperations cease ; even opposition, which gen- 
erally helps to build up that which it opposes, in 
this case changes its natura! course, and has the 
effect intended. . 

_ ‘The most violent measures have been adopted 
in New-York, to help this party; their stage and 
canal boat establishment we mentioned tast week ; 
but this opposition was only the commencement ; 
people dared to doubt the necessity of this, and 
conviction is apt to follow indecision. To make all 
certain, to establish upon a rock the power of which 
they plainly saw they only possessed a tithe, they 
have resorted to means which would be dreadful if 
they could be carried into effect, but which in fail- 
ipg, are only laughakle. 

A public meeting was called at Utica, of such 
persons as were disposed to form a society auxil- 
iary tothe ‘ General Union for promoting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ;” the object, to a certain 
extent, as we before observed, is a good one. A 
large number attended, and a Mr. Wisner, a trav- 
elling agent of the Society, presented a constitution 
for the consideration of the assembly. But one ar- 
ticle was opposed—that which contained the pledge 
not to patronize such land or water conveyances 
as travel on the Sabbath ; many of the most re- 
spectable citizens of Utica attended, and opposed 
this article ; it was urged by Mr. Wisner and his 
friends, but a large majority of those present were 
opposed to it ; failing in thus securing for the Chris- 
tian hacks and tow-boats a quantity of desirable 
patronage, Mr. Wisner impudently told the meet- 
ing that“ if what he had heard there that evening 
was a fair specimen of the principles and feelings of 
tLe village of Utica, he thanked God, or deserved 
to be thankful that he was not an inhabitant of it.” 
Ascene of confusion, of course, ensued, and the 
meeting adjourned withont day, and without adopt- 
ing the portion of the constitution with which they 
were content. Mr. Wisner, however, was not to 
be driven from his ground by a little ill success ; 
these missionaries never leave a hive while there 
is a prospect of carrying off avy of tht sweets ; he 
that would probably have est by the side of a dying 
man, and described the pleasures of hell in glowing 
eolors and beautiful language, until he had feath- 
ered his own nest,even at the expense of those 
lawfully entitled to the property was not to be driv- 
en from the living by negleet or contempt. He 
called together a flock of his own chosen ones; and 
—by the help of their hopes and fears, the best 
weapons which can be used with the weak mind- 
ed, and therefore the most successful ones with the 





day, the prints of to-morrow, from different parts of 
this country, will but give to the faithful, the cheer- 


her property, that some orphans have been swin- 
died of a miserable pittance, for the support of do- 
mestic missionaries, for the instruction of 
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Calvinists—prevailed upon them toadopt the whole, 
without reservation of the bitter pill, although it is 


ing information, that some new convert has been not stated that he did not hold up still another gild- 
made, that some frightened sinner in his dotage has ed one, as an offset. 
given his all, that some widow has been stripped of The opposition which had long had a silent exist- 


ence, was brought out much sooner probably than 
it otherwise would have been, by the impertinent 
bigot mentioned above. The politica!-Calvinists 


and athletic young men, in the arts of laziness end» had established a rigid system of non-interceurse, 


— — 


an embargo upon conscience , 
not allow his fever to be broken down by a liberal 


taste of the beautiful hereafter which they have 
promised for the enjoyment of nine-tenths of the 
human race—no unchristian physician is allowed, 
by the rules of the * General Union,” to succor and 
assist ; the contamination of the ungodly, although 
it should lengthen life, alleviate suffering, or renew 
the almost extinguished vital spark, is worse than 
to be hurried into the presence of the Almighty, 


remaining in this world, as well as of him about to 
leave it, at stake. Such, illiberal as it is, such is 
the law. Suppose this view is extended ; suppose 
some of the Calvinistic preachers who have in 
their time had many visions, should fill up the per- 
spective , what sort of a Christian is that man who 
dies for spite, and who will be in the best condition 
hereafter ? — . * 

This nonsintercourse which one class of Chris- 
tians have established between themselves and an- 
other more liberal class, is extended to all branch- 
es ; mechanics, merchants, and professional men, 
alls uffer under the ban of political-christianity. 
“ Touch not, taste not, handle not” them or theirs, 
is the command. ‘“ I am holier than thou,” is the 
motto. Let them abide by it; inthis case as in 
others they have gone beyond their depth. It 
would seem that the natural feelings and the wants 
of humanity wou!d have more influence in an cn- 
lightened community, than the dogmas of fanatics, 
but if they had failed, disgust and indignation have 
done the work. Upenthe very day on which the 
above named Wisner joined his new converts to the 
only true belief, a meeting was held in the same 
village, agreeable to a notice, which called together 
the citizens of Utica “ for the purpose of express- 
ing their sentiments upon the measures now in 
progress for enforcing the observance of the Sab- 
bath.” Among the resolutions passed, were the 
following :— 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that all 
attempts to enforee by temporal pains, penalties, or 
disqualifications, the observance of those moral ob- 
ligations for the performance of which man is ac- 
countable only to his Maker, are unwarranted by 
revelation, abhorrent to enlightened reason, and in- 


consistent with the principles and spirit of the free 
institutions of our country. : 

Resolved, That amongst this class of duties is 
that which consists in a due sanctification of the 
Sabbath,and that to presume to prescribe authorita- 
tively, to our fellow men the precise manner or ser- 
vices in which such sanctifration shall consist, is 
an attempt impracticable in its execution, repug- 
nant to the rights of private conscience and irrecon- 
cilable with the free exercise of civil liberty. 

Resolved, That although the strict principles of 
retributive justice might perhaps justify a retaliato- 
ry system of non-intercourse in business and good 
offices, in respect to all such persons as may have 
made themselves parties to a combination for the 
purposes specified in the preceding resolutions, yet 
it would lead to a result which we should deeply 
deplore and would most willingly avert. And that 
we deem it expedient thevr@tore, to suspend for the 
—— such determination, hoping as we earnest- 
y do, that the occasions which call for it will cease 
upon further consideration on the part of many who 
may have been induced into such a measure with- 
= due reflection upon its principles and ten- 

ency. 


In addition to these the last resolution recom- 
mended to the people—* so to regulate their cus- 
tomary business and recreations, as shall tend so 
far as is reasonably practicable, to promote a re- 
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men courted, sighed, and made ti 
lous by their antics and capera. Ang 
patriot, he whose advice and actions 
nation from slavery, whe has dived je · 
the blessings of his happy ; 
preseat day, who had no. wish, no 
the fate of his country,—au attentive 
but say that William Tell bellowed 
companions—why, he knows not; that 
and winked, and screwed up his face 
that he “ grinned horribly « ghastly 
groqned am) laughed, and secured g 
portion of the plaudits; that they all 
fumed and fretted, trothed at the 
haved like maniaes and fools—and ey 
speak the truth, for such is generally the 
present day. ‘ 
And of the audience, the seme @ 
say, that the pit applauded him meg 
like Stentor: that the boxes 
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And this is the Drama; the 
right, for they go to see the 
have enough of it to enjoy. But — 
men clap their hands and ery “he 


some celebrated disciple ot Thespis? Desh 
nature upon the stage; do we see the gaming 
are promised in’ the bills? by no 
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know, talk in hexametersand iembies; 
measure off the quantity they might: 
they drew another breath, or walk, stead 
straddle by rule and measure, squese and 
but in this more learned age, when the Deg 
raised, improved, and purified, the 
representatives ot the great men of 
these, and are upheld and applauded, & 
taste,and while thisis the case, we deny! 
ed Drama, is either a school of morals, ¢ 
ora representative of common sense. 
and the world, we have caricatures of 
most affecting scene which can be 
whole range of the English Drama, 
circumstances of the piece into cor 
not be beheld without exciting laug 
not deny that it is most excellent 
cannot contend that it has a very near ff 
nature. 

The whole end and sim of Dramatic 





spectable observance of the Sabbath, and to aflord 
no unnecessary cause of offence to the most scrupu- 
lous friends to this institution in our country.” 

Which is the most entitled to respect and support, 
the political-christian who endeavors to bind the 
consciences of the people that he may build up « 
party which shall establish Calvinism a «#¢ Na- 
ena) cltgtou,—Or the liberal dicspecets who passed 
these resolutions? “ Judge ye !” 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE DRAMA. 

The theme of liberals and bigots, of prosers and 
poets, is the drama; that which has excited the pas- 
sions of the populace to deede of daring, that which 
has animated the genius of both male and female 
authors and actors, that which has called forth from 
the master spirits the sublimest effusions, the deep- 
est philosophy, the best maxims, and the soundest 
truths, clothed in beautiful language, decorated 
with poetical imaginings, garnished with hyperbole, 
and encumbered with fastian; that which has given 
the greatest pleasure, and excited the greatest 
disgust, that which has raised man in his own im- 
agination, bettered his feelings, and instructed his 
mind, and that which has at other times degraded 
him in his own eyes, lowered the standard of moral 
feeling, and disgusted him with his own likeness to 
humanity,—that which has done all this and has 
all these opposite qualities, is dignified with the title 
of the Drama. * 

And what is the Drama? there is but one an- 
swer—‘ what is it but a map of busy life?” And 
the object of the Drama,—it is to amuse man, and 
above all to improve his morals. Upon these two 
general answers we propose to offer a few remarks. 

The stage, we are told, is a place from whence 
the present generation may learn to emulate the 
good actions of former times, by obeerving the 
scenes of former ages, as they are drawn forth and 
exhibited with the accompaniments of dress, paint- 
ing, and music. The stage is to give us a more de- 


tions has been perverted,—if there ts 
be gained but amusement. Nature 


apd it isof very little consequence to theD 
*+» moral effect upon the community, 
actors bo goed, bad, or indifferent. Nays! 
seasons through, and we have quadrug 

as well as biped actors, and we' can i 
Nature has “fled to brutish beasts;” stiff 
canvass forms both trees and houses,the 
country, the heavens and the earth: and 
has not been unappropriately termed thel 
of the Almighty, the symbols of his 
.vengeance,which in nature inspire dread al 
dering even in the stoutest heart and { 
stubborn unbeliever, is made hy 
rosin ! 

We may be thought unnecessari 
haps we have taken an extreme: 
tremes are but too common. Insel 
treats, all that is gained in one 
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the vulgarity of the understrappers, or be od 
after a point or a good hit: and although 9 
who seldom attend theatrical entert 
very good, when an individual has seen 
four performances, he has learned the 
tures, and mannerisms of the actors, andi 
see nothing but the actors, be the rep 
tragedy, comedy, or farce. 4 

It is well known that we are in favor of 
estertainments, that we have always 
them against the attacks of the bigotted, 
we have always devoted a portion of our 


much said about improving the e 


Drama, and raising the stage to its ager avd 


stating the abuses. 





NOTIONS OF THE AMEBICANS. 
We have received through the mail, s 





finite idea of things as they have been, by placing in 
each department @ person to sustain the character 
of a hero or a martyr, than we could receive by mere- 
ly reading in our study the sot . : details of history, 
—and a more inviting language heightens the illu- 
sion. This is thé Drama. And how are all these 
promises of the Drama borne out to the conclusion? 
Let us inquire how much better is an audience of a 
thousand persons,—composed of both sexes, and of 


stage a single play. 
and fashion fill the front seage; fops‘and dandies are 
in the rear, and if a single thoughtful brow is in the 
hoyse, you will observe it from a corner of the sec- 
ond tier. Above—every one knows to what pur- 
poses the third row is devoted,—and the gallery is 
for the lowest class. How does the acting of the 
present day operate upon such a heterogeneous 
mass—upon so many ‘different grades of intellect, 
and upon so many different states of feeling, as are 
here collected? Can it be analyzed? The lower 
row enjoys the sentiment, the pit whatever is he- 
roic in appearance, the upper apartments, what is 
indecent and vulgar,—and who is improved, and to 
what amount? 

The effect of a single performance may be more 
easily imagined, if we take a single case. Suppose 
an individual, gifted with the power of discrimina- 
tion, who knows what nature is, and who is ignor- 
ant of the art of acting, if such a ferson can be 
found ; place him where he caf see the stage, and 
be carried back to the scenes represented. Let 
your play be, William Tell, for instance : every body 
has heard of his exploits, every body has praised 
them, and wished to imitate. What must be the 
opinion of our spectator, who has, in his own mind, 
supposed the patriot to be a man above the common 
stamp, one has done and suffered much for his eoun- 





try, and who has in his manners and language, the 
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ise of women, that they do not work in the j more oppressing violence of the most horrid im- 


with the men, as in some European cqun- precations, we departed with but little hope, that 


ary! is ; 
— oe that all these things put together produce 
is neck, sat some impression upon the characters of the ny 
Verner, ang many other equally wise, wonderful, 
the h gad interesting discoveries, for which the whole 
pression world, and particularly this “ real paradise for wo- 
was Gilles men” ought to be very much obliged to him, buy 
@ fool, ang bis work, call him the “ Walter Scott ot America,” 
u El gay that he is equal to Mrs. Royal, that his works 
g but x are better than any those of any female editor from 
and aafig, Fenny Wright down, and divers other adulatory 
>mselveg yemarks and truths, for, wonderful as it may seem, 
nd the here, they are truths. : 
Ons redees « Ascribed to J. F. Cooper Esq.” and why 
l in history ascribed ?” is there any doubt about the author- 
rymen und grip? if there is, how ungenerous and illiberal 
D interest, bat ge Mr. Cooper’s friends, in not allowing him 
ive observe: the full benefit of such doubts! We not exactly 
d louder ¢ nd his “notion” in publishing without 
that he te authority of his name, that which he intended 
ce like at _severy body should know to be his; he certainly did 
tly smile”. anwish to keep it secret, for it was announced that 
ed a very | Mr. Cooper was employed in compiling such a 
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and now, after it has been most outrage- 


oudy dbused in New England, for no reason but 


because it is the work of an American, and when 
the Americans do not laud and puff it upon a very 
high pressure, it is only “‘ ascribed.” Fudge! such 


dectation,—uifdoubtedly one of the 
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wented another ascription to add to those which he 
jftended to lay before the travelling world in his 
æclling review. Mr. Cooper may well pray to 
th hiadl be saved from his friends : he has sufficient talent to 
Sie make himself ridiculous, without any assistance, 
and for one opinion upon the subject, we must be 
flowed to observe that we think he shows every 
disposition to use it to the best advantage. 


our literary horizon does not exhibit within its 


ircle the greatest names, our “ paradise” is not 
pgether a bayren land ; nay, it is something more 


aland of promise. Of tighter literature—articles 


wade to order, or to suit the market,—we have a 
mperabundance ; the country is full to overflowing, 
ws any bookeeller’s shelves will testify ; and of the 


solid kind, we have a.“ pretty considerable” 
ment of ‘good sound common sense,” and if 


we made more use of it, our literary character 
wald be higher. We think, as we have frequently 


before, that Mr. Cooper has been placed alto- 
er too high in the estimate of his talents; that 
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gipretend to deny; but his greatest talent—and 
fgwhich, by the way, he has received the least 
yiee-is the immense number of words he con- 
of ages past,deai, “es put together in his descriptions ; that he is | 

agua man, a great novelist, or a great writer, we 
i bay, for it is not proved in any works which are 

lager which are “ascribed” to him. He never 


d any very wonderful acquaintance with 


world, with the springs of human action, nor 


his drafts upon the hidden fountains of 
ht, been answered with a great profusion of 
or philosophy. He is rather a delineator than 
er, and his works are for amusement and 


usefulness. Our character as a literary nation, 
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ged or evil opinion of English travellers, or 
@r relations with that country will be placed 
edifferent footing in consequence of. the ex- 
of any opinion. What we are, the British 
to know; for they have gained a very consid- 
portion of their knowledge by costly experi- 
; it does not become us as a people to contra- 
al the paltry libels, they choose to publish ; 
i „we are satisfied, can only give 
saconsequence,in the eyes of the writers 
their friends which they are not entitled to, and 
yhave a tendency to show our sensitiveness, 
»in fact, we have none. 
the other hand we are as easily pleased with 
a people should be, and rather more so; but 
lelieve the nation is becoming careless of the 
of strangers, and the people do not run 
book of travels, as if its veto would settle the 
nation; it may be that a reason similar to 
has prevented a wide circulation of Mr. 
“ notions” and if so, we are pleased with 
ng itshows. It gives evidence of a little 
dignity than we are generally allowed to pos- 
on we are why to say that the 
people w have a sickeni uft 
ned down their throats, even cain ben 
the pen of the American Walter Scott, and be 
bed to J. F. Codper Esq. and be supported bya 
of portable reviews or travelling puffs. 





RISH. 
days since our‘hotice was attracted to a 
eutcry in the vicinity of Broad-street, where 
hed to be, and where are now located all 


Weir and turbulent characters of the city, 


Saturday evening, and the shrill cry of fe- 
maces induced several of the neighbors, whom 
u, to proceed directly to the house, where 
dan Irish laborer, a stout, muscular, dark 
man, with immense whiskers and checked 
beating his father, an old fellow of eighty 
ling in the world. The laborer’s name 
; he was about forty, and so cleverly 
that he was in good trim for fighting, but not 
€ upon good cause, according to judge- 
The screaming was made by his wife and 
who feared that he would kill the old man. 
Were no less than seven families in the 
tad among them lives one oD——.,,. a 
Irishman, who had been beforehand 
in interfering to prevent the brute’s abuse 
reat, and had thereby drawn the full mea- 
wrath upon himself; insomuch, that he 
‘ assistance, as no three such men 
d in fight against the enraged O°C——. 
“e our way to the scene of the disturbance 
story, and soon stopped the quarrel, 
enoise. At our request, o D and 
a retired, and we endeavored to soothe 
wretch, whose vociferations of rage 
were appalling. He swore to kill 
for coming up to meddle in his affairs, 
—_— to execute his threat, with a 

as he brandished his bra: 
the fulness of his hardy “ta 
es but would not consent to postpone 
. over the Sabbath, for he swore again 
— first meeting with O° D——. 
death of one of them. We sent for 
Heat to one could be found, and after 
im the filthy airg and enduring the 


the peace would be kept. 

While we were consulting on the propriety of 
waiting till the watch was set, or of making still 
further efforts to find a peace officer, we heard the 
outcry renewed and instantly returned. O’C—— 
had descended half way down the flight of 
stairs, and was calling O’D. to come trom the 
room under his, where the latter dwelt with his 
family, to fight it out. We led the ferocious man, 
who might with propriety be called a beast, back 
to his room, and again expostulated with him, for 
disturbing the peace of the neighborhood—he 
stamped and froshed at the mouth, and was more 
furious than before. We proposed to bind and 
take him away, but most of us were reluctant to do 
so without the authority of a police officer—and 
none could be found. We then sent away the 
females, who crowded about in terror, and two of 
us went to O’D. s room to get him to quit the 
house, that all cause of riot, might be taken away. 

The scene'in that room baffles all description. 
oO’ D—— sat upon the corner of a miserable bed, 
on which lay an older brother in the last hours of a 
long consumption ; his flesh was wasted, his limbs 
were straight and it seemed, as they lay exposed in 
the hot and impure air, as though the skin had 
curled round the last remnant of vitality with un- 
wonted reluctance to part with the feeble and use- 
less spark of life that yet lingered in the desolated 
frame. The wretched patient tried to speak, but 
several unsuccessful efforts, only produced a sup- 
pressed screech, that startled all who heard it, and 
can never be forgotten Its strange and horrid ef- 
fect upon the mind, could only be equalled by su- 
perratural agency. He did not notice our approach 
to his bedside, nor did his brother, whose heart’s 
feelings could be seen in the immoveable gaze, 
which he fixed upon the prostrate but mu@ loved 
form before him. A glance disclosed that fulness 
of sorrow, which accompanies those moments, 
when poverty denies the slightest comforts to the 
parched lip, and the sinking frame of discase— 
and to increase the distress of these moments, 
0’ D———’s wife had just given birth to a child, 
which added its cries to the noise and confusion of 
the house. She was the first to notice our en- 
trance—she rose (for the poor cannot yield to the 
feebleness of nature) to compose the remnant of a 
shirt that covered the sick man, with more decen- 
cy, and then retired to her seat as silent as before. 
All was stillin this room of severe visitation and 
deep distress; but the inhuman monster, who 
thirsted for the blood of him who watched a broth- 
er’s death, continued his violent imprecations. 
The quiet of the death bed was broken, by the 
passions of the drunkard. 

The sick man prayed, and we heard the whisper’ 
of his supplication—* Almighty God,” said he, 


"¢ look upon me iv mercy this night, and take me 


from this wicked world.” His brother spoke to 
him a few words of.consolation—* no,” he replied, 
** I must die—but I wish God would grant me a few 
hours peace that I might compose my mind”—and 
again he repeated his prayer, only adding “ forgive 
my sins.” * We stood imoveable, gazing on the 
distress ofthe ecene, till a sudden increase of the 
disturbance above, reminded us of- our duty to 
keep peace around the dying. We then threaten- 
ed the riotous, unfeeling brute with immediate 
violence if he did not desist, upon which he retired 
to bed, after a continued uproar of four hours, and 
we left the house soon after, being satisfied, that no 
further trouble would ensue. Ina few hours the 
sick man experienced the mercy of the Almighty, 
and died. 








| 


On the above story, which is a plain, literal state- 
ment of facts, we have two observations to offer. 

First, there is more abeolute misery, unalleviat- 
ed in Boston, than the better classes are aware of, 
and which they are abundantly able, and we trust 
willing to alleviate, when it comes to their know!- 
edge ; which it should do, though the instrumental- 
ity of a minister at large, according to the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Tuckerman. 

Second, our police establishment is the merest 
sham, that ever was palmed upon a confiding pub- 
lic. It a disturbance takes place, it is impossible 
to obtain the assistance of a proper officer, and the 
citizens must endure the broil, or take the hazard 
of a prosecution, and all the trouble and expense 
attending an illegal constraint of personal freedom. 
There should be a constable’s office, where an 
officer may be fonnd at all hours of the day and 
night, and on the Sabbath, to ensure the peace of 
the city; but instead of any convenience in this 
respect, a man may hunt till he is tired without 
finding a constable in all Boston on such an emer- 
gency. This demands the immediate attention 
of the city authorities. 





A FALSE ALARM. 

‘* Maa,” said a little urchin, “ the yellow fever’s 
in Purchase-street.” ‘ Why, Mr. Careful, do you 
hear what Tommy says”? “ Yes, my dear wife, 
*tis true, a man died there last night, and it’s a 
dreadful calamity.” ‘Oh! Mr. Careful; what 
shall we do?” *“* Why, my dear, I don’t know.” 
* Nor I,” said the godd woman. But she took a 
sudden start, and said, “ Mr. Careful have you got 
ninepence? Here Tommy run to the Apothecaries 
and get some Camphire, I must make some little 
bags for you, and Sammy, and Billy, and John, and 
Domenichino, and Eliza and Dorothea, and all the 
rest of the children ; and here, Tommy, let me wet 
your pocket handkerchief, with some o' this ’ere 
Cologne, and you hold it up to your mouth and nose, 
all the way, s0 as not to catch the yellow fever ; 
Oh! dear, what a dreadful thing !” “ Lord maa, I 
an’t afraid on’t, “I guess it han’t got up here in 
Green-street yet.” ‘Oh! dear!” said Mrs. Care- 
ful; and Mr. Careful took a long breath. The 
milk man, who_happened to hear a part of this con- 
Versation stood eghast—the chalk dropped out of his 
mouth, and he emptied his cannister, mostly upon 
the floor, in spite of the scolding of the maid, which 
was effectually stopped by the word “ yellowfever.” 


going home as quick, as possible,for the yellow fever 
was raging in Boston, and more’than twenty people 
died yesterday. The sauce man emptied his cart 
as quick as possible, into the street, for he said the 
vegetables would poison his hogs—took a tumbler 
of raw brandy—filled his nose with snuff and his 
mouth with tobacco—stuffed two lumps of camphor 
into his horses ears and applied the whip for home. 
He drove by the milk man,' with a shudder, and 


West Boston Bridge—and stopped a stage full of pas- 
sengers, with the terrible tidings—told them, that 
“ half the streets were barred across,—.and—get 
up Dobbin, I can’t wait.””- The stageman turned 
about—he could not run the risk of losing his horses 
—but he didn’t care two cents for himself, the yel- 
low fe¢er couldn’t hurt him—and he cracked away 
manfully. “ Hallohere,” said a Green Mountain 
chap, “‘ I’m not to be cheated out of my ride to 
Boston this ere way, by a darned sight, I tell ye, 
80 just let me get out.” “Oh !dear good Mr. 
Driver don’t stop long, we shall all die here on the 
bridge.” The Vermonter trudged off—and the 





driver cranked away again, as though the devil's 


The milk man told the sauce man, that he was | * 


averted head, as he was decanting his milk over | of 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


hot pinchers were hold of his horses tails. He 
brought up in Old Cambridge, where he found the 
sauce man, who tried to tell the amount of danger 
in the city—but at the first mention of yellow-fever, 
all the people scattered away from his corrupted 
person, and could not be got within hearing dis- 
tance. Then all the people stared, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, professors and shoemakers, like a crowd st 
a muster, but the moment the sauce man spoke or 
moved towards a particular quarter, the people dis- 
appeared like ghosts at cock-crowing. The sex- 
ton’s knees knocked together, and the students took 
to their cigars for courage and protection. About 
this time came the milk man also amongst thein— 
he had been detained on the bridge for his milk all 
curdled with fright, and he could not get it out of 
the cannisters ; he said thatthe Vermonter passed 
him about a rod, and wasstruck with the yellow 
fever, and dropped down dead in the middle of the 
bridge, just as yellow as a dande!'oa blow—where- 
upon he (the milk man) threw his cannisters over- 
board and made his go-cart rattle again. All the 
people of Cambridge gathered like sheep in a 
thunder storm, on the common, and round the 
market place, andthe inhabitants ef the neighbor- 
ing towns drove in, in flocks to hear the dismal 
stories that were fold of the yellow fever in Boston, 
and there were the stage driver, and the sauce 
man, and the milk man, standing in the midst, and 
all the vast circle of people expecting to see them 
drop down dead—they could get nothing to eat or 
drink, till the fire engine was Alled with’ brandy 
and water, and they were allowed to drink from the 
hose. Thus it was all day in Cambridge, and verily 
the good people thought, that all Boston was a yel- 
low fever case. About eight o’clock the students 
broached all their boxes of cigars, and raised a 
cloud of smoke, that darkened the moon and stars, 
and bid defiance to yellow fever. Morning came, 
and not a soul was to be seen—the bodies of the 
stage driver, sauce man, and milk man, were 
searched for in vain—and the sexon declared that 
he had not buried them ; besides, their cattle and 
carriages had gone. Little Tommy, and Sammy, 
and Billy, and John, and Domenichino, and Eliza, 
and Dorothea, and all the rest of the children, and 
the favorite dog, have worn their camphor bags 
ever since ; but the yellow fever has gone—and 
they are “ alive and kicking.” . 








THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY. 

Mr. Noah’s opinion is not worth much, but his 
manner of stating it, is, at times, very pleasing and 
felicitous ; such is the following critical notice of 
Mr. Walsh, Editor of the American Quarterly Re- 
view, andof Mr. Everett. The compliments to 
Mr. Everett are deserved ; they show the manner 
in which undoubted talents command the respect 
of even the bitterest and most unprincipled foes. 

Watsn, fe. &c. Robert Walsh, junior, esquire, 
(nothing like giving a man all his titles,) hasissued 
another number of his — Review, Walsh 
— to neglect his Gazette —* and puts 

's whole strength into his Quarterly. Well, if he 
would put a little morelivelinessintoit, there would 
be noharmdone. But the fact is, Walsh’s Review 
is very heavy. Walsh himself is a very plain, talk- 
ative, half-Spanish, half-French looking sort of 
man, with a pair of spectacles and small whiskers 
to match. In conversation he is charming—full of 
anecdote, good sense and vivacity. But put him 
on a paper, and he turns out to be dull enough in all 
conscience. 

_ Walsh is the only specimen of the old-fashioned 
literary dandy that we havein the country. There 
have been a few of the race in Boston, but the 
Hartford convention sunk them into obscurity, 
Walsh knows every thing, decides on every ques- 
tion, and has a most thorough contempt for all the 
world, except his own coterie—this excludes, how- 
ever, a few of his correspondents in Europe. 
Walsh reig supreme in the world of letters be- 
fore Everett touched the eastern horizon. His ad- 
mirers th t the country called him Robert 
the one ; agreat one he was, in good sooth. 
Ifa novel recievedhis appropation, it was received, 
read, and talked of inextacies. Ifa new poem ai 
peared, Robert the One gave his opinion, and forth- 
with its was the opinion of the world. None but 

rt could judge of these things. e eastern 
literati were only catchers of codfish ; and the 
southern, were growersofcottonand negroes. But 
alas! for his tame, Edward Everett and the new 
rose up one sunny morning ; they establish- 

ed, on a new » the North American ; they 
gave an impulse and a new character to the quar- 
terly literature of the continent. Everett had fine 
enius, great industry, and tremendous advantages. 

e was, in fact, the literary magician of the east ; 
and the dominions of Robert were shaken to the 
centre. Asa leader among the literati, Everett is 
far superior to Walsh in genius, in industry, in imag- 
ination, in freshness of ideas; in short, in almost 
every thing. Walsh is, however,a very excellent 
re-hash of Burke, and that is no mean praise. 

We have now in this country no fewer than three 
—— — journals, one in on, one in Philadel- 
phi, one in Charleston. Thisisa greater num- 

r than they have in Britain. The spirit which 
has brought about this profusion, wes created, or 
animated, by Everett. is geatleman has been a 
bit of a politician for the last two years; but we 
presume when Jackson is elected, he returns again 
tohis books. The authority of Robert the One, will 
then be completely done up. 








SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


INTEMPERANCE Extra. In the course of 
last week a respectable lady, residing, we need not 
say where, discovered that a cask of hone made 
wine, at least a “ tomond auid since lint was i’ the 
bell,” had ne 80 acid as to be nearly undrinka- 
ble. To have given itaway would have done lit- 
tle good ; for the truth is, British wine, at the best, 
is so poor a substitute for the generous juice of the 
Tuscan grape, that it has in a great measure ceased 
to be prized since the duties were lowered on the 
} foreign article. Ot this fact the lady was well 
aware, and had heard, moreover, that dreg, or re- 
fuse of distillery worts, is an excellent thing for fat- 
tening pigs. To the pigs, therefore the wine was 
sent, and — — into a stone trough, in 
the presence of four greedy grumphies. In a mo- 
ment their lugs were immersed in the liquor, and, 
so far from finding any fault with it, they grumphed 
out in concert a vote of thanks to their generous 
benefactress. More thanone person witnessed the 
bouse, and we have their authority for stating that 
more determined topers were never seen. At first 
all was mirth and good fellowship, but, as the wine 
* to tell, a very different scene was exhibited, 

, in the cotirse of half an hour or so, the whole 
become as “‘ drunk as Davie’s sow.” Whiskey 

was prohibited at the Clare election, and, if we may 
judge from the effects of liquor on swine, the priests 
acted with great wisdom. Like a diflerent class of 
debauchees, they began to quarrel about the mer- 
trifles ; was taken where none was in- 
tended ; bites exchanged, if not blows ; and in the 
melee that ensued, two of the got their ears 
lacerated, and torn from their » While a third 
after fighting gallantly, was minus a full half of its 
tail, fourth, which appeared to be the most 
drunken of the whole, was immediately knocked 
about and over, and died the same night, less as is 
su s from injury than intemperance. The 
and squealing which were quite tremendous 

—— po 
as the com! ts pell-me t 
and left—behind and before—without either meth- 
od or any visible cause—those who were ignorant 

f the previous fuddle believed that they were 
—— — joy the joke, ~ 3 ‘gly 
were w to en . sly! 
suggested that either the Riot Act should be wel, 
or a surgeon sent for, to try the effects of the stom- 
ach p! Such an instrument, had there been 
one in the town, might have saved the life of the 
— — animal ; but still we suspect few operators 
wou ® 

= coy —— or oo 
paragra re is no e we have 
Only to add, that though three of the revellers are 
and ‘hits be ae lng Like” theme wn 
ves again. 

(Dumfries Courier.) 

Macreapy tw Paris. On Friday 
Knowles’s William was 
' first time at this theatre. Mr. 


ight Mr. 





represe for the 
acready’s verform- · 


{ 


have ventured, at such a critical moment, to | nals, and other 


ance-of the princi a character, has given him an 


adcitional claim to the admiration of the Parisians, 
end Must have considerably increased their opinion 
of the sound discretion which guides the exercise 
of his eminent talents. For had this tragedy been 
represented before a French audience, with any 
other representative of the hero, beside Mr. Mac- 
realy, we shou'd have trembled for its fate. The 
author, as it is with regret we state it, has_invested 
the rough-mannered and simple hearted Tell, with 
so nuch of exaggerated sentiment, elevated ideas, 
romince and poetry, so different from the simplici- 
ly of feeling, and moderation of the style and senti- 
nent, observable in bis Virginius, that it is with 
difficulty one can believe, that both: tragedies are 
by the same hand. To undo the effects of this mis- 
conception on the part of the author, and disguise 
these glaring blemishes in the chzracter of Tell 
could only be accomplished by an actor of rare an 
excellent judgment—and —— tact. This task 
Mr. Macready most ably. and successfully fulfilled, 
softening down, and veiling over the too highly col- 
ored tints of his author, by the energetic, but sim- 
ple ani natural ity of his action, and the true, 
plain, but forceful heart reaching manner of his 
i his possession of these admirable 
ve~ various proofs during the per- 
lormaace, which, whilst he occupied the stage, 
was strikingly impressive, and poe as enthu- 
siastic applause as his former efforts in Virginius. 
His directions to his son how to shoot the bow, were 
given with that unaffected manner, and home sim- 
plicity of tene, which lend to his delineation of or- 
dina-y and domestic scenes such acharm. When 
he hears Gesler condemn his son to death, the sim- 
le, but deeply anguished utterance, with which 
he siys * He's buf achild,” thrilled through every 
hear. Jn the Jast scene, the struggles of Tell be 
fore he can summon desperate resolution enough 
to shoot the apple off his son’s head, were depicted 
—— oy feeling and fidelity to nature that 
left xothing to desire, and-were crowned with the 
mostrapturous applause, [Galignani’s Messenger.} 
Carrier Picrons, Fifty-six of these birds, 
brought to London, from Liege, were started fast 
week in the neighborhood of Alderegate-street, at 
thirty four ninutes 4 e'cleckin the morning. 
One of them cafled Napoleon, reached, its @estina- 
nion, (a distance of about three hundred miles) at 
twenty four minutes past ten e’clock the same day, 
having thus accompiished its task in five hours a: 
4 minutes, Theothers followed in succession, 
most of them reached Liege at noon. 


Sen. Huerta, it appears, left his home witha 
guitar under his arm, when a boy, in consequence 
of the harsh treatment of his father, whois a person 
of some rank in Spain. He has since encountered 
perils by Jand and on ‘the water, having been in 
most of the West we [slands, (in some: of which 
he gave aconcert tothe blacks) in: Mexico, and the 
United States of North America, and also in Egypt, 
and different parts of the Mediterranean. _ It is not 
many weeks since he fought a duel with Monsieur 
Labarre, harpist to the King of France, on account 
of some tasical quarrel. He is now only in his five 
and iweniieth year. - [London paper.) 


Last week, the family of Mr. Shepherd, of Gilly- 
gate, near York, were alarmed by asmell of fire, 
and ou two of the family of Mr. Shepherd going up 
stairs they observed in the lodging-room.window a 
basin and ewer, and over them were laid two tow- 
els ; at a little distance was placed a globular glass 

filled with water, in which 4 boquetof flow- 
ers had been placed. The rays of the sun had been 
concentrated into a focus by the water and the globe 
of glass, and thus conducted with all their force up- 
on the towels, in whicha large hole. was: actually 
burnt, and at the time of —— the room they 
were in flames. Had this timely discovery not 
been made, the house might have fallen a sacrifice 
tothe devouring element. 


In the Journal de Pharmacie, there isa case of 
spontaneous combustion recorded by ssor Ru- 
dolphi, of a man who suddenly felt a painin the 
arm, similar tu that produced by the blow of a stick, 
and immediately percieved in the same spot a flame 
which burnt his shirt. There is also the case of a 

ir] mentioned, seventeen years of age, in whom a 

ind of blueish sulphureous flame appeared around 
the finger ; the flame could not be extinguished by 
water ; it burnt the clothing brought in contact 
with it, but could only be distinguished in the dark. 
The best elegtrometers placed in contact with the 
patient, presented nosign of olectricity. 

You may easily extend gold wire ett Saar 
than a human hair, so as not to be visible wi ta 
magnifier ; and a piece of gold leaf shows you to 
what an extreme tenuity it may be reduced. It 
tay be made so light as to float in the air. In Dr. 
Lewis’s Philosophical Commerce of the Arts, there 
is a very interesting account of wire — and 
gold beating. Now the exceeding extensibility of. 
gold is seen in what is called gilt wire, which is sil- 
ver wire gilded. A 3ingle grain of gold may be ex- 
tended upon more than 30,000 feet of silver wire, 
and this will serve to give a notion of the extensi- 
bility of gold, and the divisibility of matter. 


A person was attracted tothe interior of a spring 
of wood, last Wednesday, by a shrill screech, he 
approached the spot from’ whence it proceeded, 
and observed a crow had fastened on a young rab- 
bit, weighing from halftothree-quarters of a pound, 
which was making great efforts torelease itself, but 
in vain, the biack poacher bore it away in his talons 
across two or three fields. 


On the sign of an Inn, bearingthe Duke of Athol’s 
Arms, upon his Grace’s estates in Scotland, are the 
following word :—* The Duchess leave the Duke's 
Arms every morning at five o’clock for Glasgow,” — 
——* coach called the Duchess.) His grace 
being informed of this a short time ago, — 
remarked,“ I assure you it is nearly true; al- 
though not for Glasgow, butto attend to such con- 
cerns as relate to my happiness, and I sincerely 
wish many other wives would do the game.” 


There is a tradition of Quin, one night on his way 
to dress for Othello, looking through the curtain, 
and seeing a very thin pit,exclaiming, “ may Nee 
they are not worth blackening one’s face 3 i 
think I shall play it white.” 





Canapa. A correspondent. of the New-York 
Commercial Advertiser, wrttes as follows: “ I ar- 
rived this evening from Kingston. The country 
through which J have recently travelled, is suffer- 
ing by disease and by the failure of the wheat 8 
From Niagara around the lake to York, the lake 
town, and all the towns on the bay of Quinta, a fe- 
ver is pony Aany way in many instances proves 
fatal. I have day to day called at houses, and 
have found in some cases almost every member 
‘ ddwn — — a 2 — to 
thegrave, rsto wing. 
I do not at this moment, er a single instance 
where all the family enjoyed health. e physici- 
ans are worn out with ue, in constant attend- 
ance 2 their patients, 1 know not to what cause 
to attribute the prevalence of this general sickness, 
unless it be the quantity of rain which fell in the 
early part of summer, anid which raised the streams 
to ap ubusual height, and the extreme warm weath- 
er we now have. 

“From ing the Upper Canada papers for 
some month previous to my leaving New-York, I 
had almost concluded that the good people of this 
Province were nearly ina state of rebellion—that 
they wished to become an independent country, or 
to attach themselves to the United States. | find, 
however, as much peace aad harmony, and 
feeling, as 1 ever found in a tour through the pro- 
vince. You will now and then find a person dis- 
captented ; but in what country will you ow every 
individual pleased with his situation. other 
day, in passing through the district of Gore, I asked 
a person, who emigrated from the States about 
twenty years ago, what taxes he paid annually : it 
was less than four dollars; yet he was in possessi 
of 200 acres of land. Another in the of 
—25 wie hee come ae daieees county, 

me he id eight shillings currency, 

r year for tax ; TP this man too,had a farm of 
500 acres. It cannot be denied that in almost eve- 
ry part of the couiztry, you will find a want of activ- 


vity among the . They want, as agentleman | States 
told Yankee enterprise.” 


A — 
le too much u 7 Apon 
parent — who ase profane in their allow- 
ances for - ic im eee. - at 2 
cent procee mperi liament, a 
see the came voned lor the au and Welland Ca- 

" blic works. Look at the provision 
she makes for all her public officers, both civil and 
military. ~Her judges, for instance, who, when age 
renders them unfit for duty, retire upon a pension 
of from $3000 to $4000 per annum. 


X al 2 HOUSE. he i bound 
t . out . i 

2 very small hole in the iudtoon, hoes tie ties aff 2 
wine cork. Place inside of it 2 wooden tub,. shap- 





ed like 8 churn, resting it upon two pieces of wool, 


- — a — — — 
which are to raise it from touching ‘the bottom. 

Fill the space round the inner tub with pounded 

charcoal ; and fit to the tub a cover, with a conve. 

nient handle, having inside ove or two sinall hooks, 
on which are to be hung the bottles during the 
operation. Place on the hid a bag of charcoal, about 
two feet square; if the charcoal in the is pound- 
ed it will answer better ; and over all, anoth- 
er cover, ** must cover Sn meee oe outs 
cask. n the tus is thus pre » let it 
be placed ina cold tellar, and buried in the earth 
above four fifths of its height ; but, though cold, the 
cellar must be dry ; wet ground will not answer, 
and a sandy soil is the best. Fill theinner tub, or 
nearly so, with pounded ice ; or, if prepared in 

winter with snow well pressed down, and the ap- 

paratus will be complete. Whenever it is wished 

to make ices, take off the upper cover, then the 

sack or bag of pounded charcoal, aud suspend the 

vessel countaining the liquid to be frozen, to the 

hooks inside of the inner cover; then close up the 

whole as before, for half an hour, when the opera- 

tion will be complete, provided \ proper care be tak- 

en to exclude external air. (Western Tiller.) 


A few days a Georgia up-country Cracker 
“half horse. hal alligator, anda little touch of the 
snap ing, iusto, weni into one of our stores under 
the Bluff, and called for a glass of anti-fog, which 
he had no sooner despatched, than he retired into 
the back part of the store. Sometime afterwards 
the storekeeper, wondering what business he could 
have there, went io search gf him, and on looking 
into one of the salt bins, found the fellow curled up 
like a rattle snake, and nearly buried in the salt. 
When asked what he was doing there, he replied 
that he had been in Darien ten days, that he had 
not had _@ sing fight, and was alraid he would 
spoi!.. Upon being routed, he stretehed himself, 
and sung out “ hurra for Jackson,” and swore he 
could flog any thing of his inches that ever walked 
upon a pole boat. arien Gazette.) 





New Yorr. Mr. Granger of this state has at 
last declined the Anti-Masonic nomination tor Gov- 
ernor, but has not accepted the administration nom- 
ination for Lieytenant Governor. ‘His letter to the 
committee is a calm and collected resignation to his 


nd fate, but reads very much as if he wished the anti- 


masons had gone to work sooner, before he tacitly 
consented to run for the inferior office on another 
ticket. There must have been some trouble among 
the managers, or Mr. Granger would not thus have 
—* tempted with one office, and sent into the 
other. 





~ The Connecticut Court of Errors have decided 
that to rerder a witness competent, “he musi be- 
lieve in the existence of a God, the religious obliga- 
tions of an oath {in other words he must be a man 
of common sense,} and that he must believe in a 
future state of rewards and punishments.” 





Oratorio. A treat is prepared for the ama- 
teurs in musical science, to-morrow evening, at 
St. Paul’s church. We observe upon the bill the 
names of Misses George and Gillingham, and 
Messrs. Howard and Comer ; the whole under the 
direction of Mr. Paddon. 





{7 If the editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser will recur to our paper of last week, he 
will find that the greatest part of our comments up- 
on the quotation he speaks of went to disprove it, 
and that we doubted whether there was an ordi- 
nance granting such authority. 





We have concluded in this paper the review of 
Byron’s “ Manfred.” It has occupied a considera- 
ble space in our columns,but we do not know of any 
better poetry with which we could have filled the 
same space. The admirers of Byron will be pleas- 
ed with the extracts of to-day, and his enemies 
must acknowledge the power of his mind and gen- 
ins. 








Masonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday. 
- Wanatucket, ge 
New-Bedford, 
Marblehead, Wednesday. 
Danvers, 
Wrentham, 


Mount lermon, 
Norfolk Union, 


2 
Mount Moriah, 
Constitution, 
Pentucket, 
Rising Star, 
Washington, 
Meridian, 
- Old Colony, 
St. Paul’s Chapter, 
Boston 


En 
Washington, 


ham, 
Chelmsford, 
Stoughton, 
Roxbury, 


ham, 
“Hingham, 


Boston, 
nt, K.T. Boston, 
A. Salem, . 


Marriagse. 


In this city, Mr. William Goulding to Miss Adah Jew- 
ett ; Mr. Thomas Palmer to Mrs. Mary M. Lincoin ; Mr. 
Phineas E. Gay to Miss Laura Maria Nazro; Mr. Wm 
—— to Miss Mary Arrowsmith ; Dr. John Flint to Miss 

In South Boston, Mr. Abel Oakes, of Providence, to 
Miss Charlotte Billings. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Hengy G. Stetson to Miss Harriet 
Woodman, both of Boston ; Mr. Goodwin Hillto Mrs. 


— Roulstone. agg ae 
n Cambridgeport, Mr. Hen n! of this cit 
— spats te Mary, erg 
em, Capt. Jonathan to Miss h- 

ter of Geil. James Miller. Mary, dong 
» * a crane Juseph Ricketson, Esq. to Mise Serah 

. Russell. 

In Leicester, Mr. Stephen Wiley, of Chaslestown, to 
Miss Alice ue. 

In Augusta, Me. Dr. Abner R. Phelps, of Boston, to 
Mis Elize 8. Gillpatrick. 

In rg Me. Capt. Harvey Preble to Miss Re- 

8. mons. 








Gore. 








Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Jonathan Ingersol Kendall, aged 26 ; 
Mr. Jarvis Clapp, aged 39 ; Mr. Joel Atherton, aged 31 ; 
Mr. Seth Raymond aged 33 ; Mr. Amasa Penniman, aged 

33; Mes. Elizabeth Lane 


‘Trask, widow of the late Mr. James _ 
mm —2 —* — Gray js. of the firm of Gray & 
c i 
In Northbridge, Mes. Bisa Jepperson, wife of Mr. Otis 


Jeppervon, 25, . 
n Providence, R. 1. Mrs. —— im the 00th 
year of her age, relict of the late . F. 

In Swanzey. Rev. Phillip Slade, ip the 68th year of 


his age, and fur nearly 
“Sin oe ie Om Benjamin Orr, aged 55. 

o Brunswick, Me. \e » 

in Newcastle, Me. David Murray, Esq. aged 87. Fora 
nuinber of years previous to the Revolution he held the 
office of Deputy Sheriff for the County of Lancoln, which 
then contained the whole of the territory east of the 
ray | of embetand, and for a while was the acting 


n New-York, Gen. Theodorus Bailey, Post Master of 
that city, aged about 70 years. ** A more orup- 
right man never lived,and his loss will be seriously felt by 
this community, to whom he was so well known, and 
| whom he was deservedly esteemed. Our intercourse 
him has been frequentand uninterrupted for the last twen- 
ty years — can readily judge of our feelings at 
this sudden unexpected bereavement. His family 
and friends have a strong consolation in the know 
—— left thie world with a pure end 

reputation.’? - ¥. Gazette. 

In Smithville, N. C. John McKay, Esq. aged 45 years, 
one of the officers connected with the Custom House De- 
putment of that town, 

In Bourbon county, Ken. Hon. Robert Trimble, one of 
the Associate Justices of the Sapreme Court of the Unzed 

In Adame County, Ohio, Hon. Charlies Willing Byrd, 
Judge of the U. 8. District eourt of Obio. 


years pastor of the Baptist 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE? 
FP His DAY published LES 


Society ; Religion im France. 
** God, ha ised up his Son Jesas, sent Bim to bless 
in turning away every one of us from our iniquities.”’ 


—FerTer. 
“Wi do twuth, bet for 
e can do nothing agaiast the ms 


trnth.’"—Pass. 





nity of inform: 


AN". BROWNE, tokes this early 
a v, will chee 


fee Pupils that bis Musical 
in the month of May sext, as, heunees will 
require hiv attendance elsewhere, ot that time; he hapes Lis 
pupils will fei wo iagoavemence in bie giviez a Vacation, 
—— summer months. Pupits who imend teocaing 
their Mesical stedies ia the winter, will comfer 0 favor, by 
— — early notice in order that the classes aay be or: 
ganized, whichia ure will be select. 
Received per the Lowdon Packet, and for wale at very 
reasonable terme, a great cariety of Bashionable Music fur 
the Pianc Forte; Organ Music, with directions for the 


. tops; valuable works vn a faished otyle of Siaging-Girecs 4 
a number of Oreterias in full parts far 2 of 


fur the Orchestra among which are, The 

stah, The latercessinn, ouag’s Night x 

Magicy, Le Nozze di Fi Zelmotr's Muses 

abso two Superior Toned London Piano Fortes ; aed eae 
second hand do. ; heauti(el Harp Lute; Royel Kent B 
Pateat Flute, with eight Silver Keys; with 

double Flageale!, by Bainbridge, (the iavester) with 

ver kevs; large size do. with brass keys; 

cello of the first rate character; Violi 

Triangles ; a great quantity of ¢ 


ruled Music ly 

different kinds; ier’s Lastructions for the Plage Fore; 
Clementi’>s Gradus ad Parnassum, fur do. Ac. &c. ; Siarw 
Concerto 29 pages; do Viole, 22. For sale at the Loot. 
RIAN MUSICAL SEMINARY, Ne. 984, Werbingtone 
street. ° » tt. Gept. 12. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Y BOWLES & DEAKBORN, 3, Yt — 

the CHRISTIAN TEACHER'S MANUAL ; designe 
ed for Families and Sunday Schools. Vol. 1—Ne. & Cone 
tenie—The Jewi.b Temple : Aadree 3 On the ° 
erties of Watet ; Infact Classes in 8 y Schools ; Upod 
the right Method of Resding the a! Extracts frost 
Dr. Harvis's* Natural History ef the 5 Om the ay r 
Death of a Christian ; Communication. . Sept. 


NEW COMMISSION STORE. 
HOMPSON BAXTER would inform hie friends and 
- —* —— enevel, ag tte upened a —— 
SION 8 at No, 190, gton-sireet, directly ops 
ositethe Wariburo’ Hutel, fur the sale of Boots, Shoes and 
Drees ie Gouds, at whulesate or retail, and for oash only, 
Cash advanced on consignment, which 
Aug. 29. Stisostf. 








are solicited. 





: REMOVAL. 
OWLES & DEARBORN —*— inform thele ces< 
tomers and the public, that ¢ J have removed to the 

now Stone Building, No, 50, Washington Street, Ge doord 
north from State Street. By this removal they have ebtain- 
eda much more commodious Stare than they fore 
cupied, and have elso s room in the second slury, eo 
ly connected with the Store, which will be free of aceon te 
every one; particularly for Clergymea and whe re- 
side out uf the ety. All articles in their line he s0l4 
wholesale or retail, on as favorable terms as can GG hed in 
the city. They hope, therefore, for a continuance of the pats 
ronage they have already received, and solicit ¢ ure of 
all who may have occasion tu purchase BOOKS, Ne: 
* 7 CUTLERY, &c. &e. 

ug. 


a ah rues. FEATHERS, &e. 
NN “rhe subscribes would intorm tle friends’ 8 
public in general, that he has taken a 

era's for ton yous ; Uy makin potas 
and renting a wk ng he has his own rent free, 


enable him tosell cheaper than those who pay large 
or commissions for selling hole gee He hes on 
which wii 





a good stock.of Live eathers, he 
warrant to be as good as can be found im this eity; 


—— only. —— —— ® man —* 
nable Cabinet Furniture, Couches, Sofas, Chairs, 
Feb. 29. tf.” "TP. HUNT, Agent 


VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM: 
HE most valuable remedy di d for all disemescf 
ns This Balsam has been weed with the most 

extraordinary succ in consumptions, sethme, plagriey 
spitting of blood, henge cough, and pulmunary sfections of” 
every kind. The hest evidence in ite favor aries be 
universal satisfaction it has given to these whu heve, “tt 
the very high celebrity it bas rapid! — end the 

that it is frequently prescribed by physicians yeti lle 

—* ——— edicine, and its operation ic speedy 

effectua 


From the numerous certificates contained om the bill of diz 
rections, the following are offered yaw! on considerative of 
those who are unacquainted with the medicine, 

Certificate of Abiczer Alger, Jr. of West Bridgewater, Ms: 

Having eel, scized witha very’ cold, which was ai” 
tended with a bed cough, and spitting of bluod, | was induced, 
by the recommendation of a friend, to make trial of the Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam : and was completely cared 
use of two bottles. ABIL R ALGER, JR. 


Certificate of Leonard Stedderd. 

Tothe Public.—Heving heen seized in the. winter of J 
with the prevailing Infinenza, I continued, for the space o' 
two years, to he troubled with a bad cough, oon diBeu! 
breathing, occasional pain in the side, great lity, atte 
with had digestion and the expectoration of much thick mats 
ter. I consulted three distinguished physicians, and madd 
use of Auderson’s Cough Drops, the ey ee Ory 
celebrated remedies, withoat relief. About fist of 
last I obtained a bottle of the Vegetable f 
The heneficiel elect was immediate ; and tu the son wee 
three months my beakh was as geal ie B bed Seco the 
last ten years. LEONARD STODDARD. 

Rochester, N, Y, Nov. 21, 1827. 


An eminent Physiican of New-Hampshiré epstes—* 1 arm 
satisfied the Vegetable Palaconary Balesen is's valuable mediv 
ae, — —— rr goon ot tee 
vere lun; complaint attend ith ¢ raising mueb hivedy 
which had resisted every sther prescription. 

7 The Veretable —— — he obtained * 
LOWE & REED, No. 44, | (atthe head 
Elm-street) of RAYMOND COLE, 12, Bowdoin Row, 
street, 8. N. BREWER & BROTHERS, 92, ond JONE J, 
ii Sals wuisVon eases 

a > 2 o 
* 50 cents a bottle. e * 

an. 18. 


NOTICE, 
HE “e.artnership lately cxistiug usder fhe firm cf 
Whippie & Morton is this day dissolved bu muluai cene- 
sent. All persons having demands agsinel caid firm are rex 
fan to present them and receive their pay ; and these ins 
ebted are —— to make immediate payment. 
The Suberribers will severally ahd j devote their at 
tention to the settlement of the affairs of the concern until the: 
first of September next. 











Boston Aagust 15th, 1328. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING. 
ANEW srticle for the toilet, SELLESS EMOLIERT 
EXTRACT has heen used with unprecedented sutcesd 

for the ane of ae a ange spots, inflammetions front 
the-bite of insects, » er affectiom hin, giviag to 
it a smoothness, gloss, and beautiful f. —* to he sere 
pace Togentlemen whose faces are cha 
t is almost au indispensable article. It te 
being entirely free from those deleterious which t 
oftca enter into the composition of cosmeties. Ass 24 
erfume it is excellent, being equal to the y 
jogne Water and much cheaper. The quantity contained it 
each bottle is much greater and the price i 
eles of the kind. 

For sale by J. J. GARDNER, Bit scvane of 
Court and Common-streets, and hy N. JARVIS, Apetheces 
ries’ Hall, No. 188, Washington street, Agents for — 
Price 75 cents a bottle. epim Aeg. 


ich, for 








SPONGE BLACKING. 
Gorvs original SPONGE ELACKING, ie 
ac dation of his » at the 
ces, viz :—Silas Pierce, Elm-strect; Josish Hay 
& Kaowltun, North Market-street, dnd Freacis L 
India-wharf. Prepared and sold by s A. GOULD. 
. be particaler and observe the signatures ‘ 
G. thanks those gentlemen who treat py et A 
the following manner:—-They ask, have you any of 
Sponge Blacking?” Answer— Yes.”"—“] wani « r 
fe is * 





more of 8 Blacking.” The quantity asked 

up. bat when t ao have 8 composite 

diferent from what ¢ desired. ith some people he 

best erticle is that which pays the most profit. 
June 13. ep6m. 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM.  __ 
G ronae PUTMAN, Fasbioostle Hair Cutter, takes the A 

method of informing the publie in general, that he 
continues at bis old stand, No. 211, Washington-sreet, « few 
doors north of the Marlborough Hotel, where he Be 
found at all hours, and by unremitted indastry ond at 
tentior to besiness, to merit and receive theis covtinved pal 


ronage. 
Constantly for sale as shove, 
AZORS. 


tempered 
COACH, PICTU AND WINDOW GLASS, | 
ONSTANTLY for sale at No. 40, Hanover-streot, Bese 
ton and New Engfind Crows and C Wisdow 
Stans Chey ines cate De Saute Pictarete. 
1 J sssortment of Paiats; Oil ; Breshes, &¢. 
and Glazing wo ot the above place. ” 
af—ly* 
— 
ELEGANT IN DIA RUBBER SHOES. 


IGHT bundred pairs seperior ong — ee 








Merve cod fre woo, plts by HOS 
veces lor at low 
AMS, Ne 100, Weshiogtooshest, 

Oct. 28. f. 





NATHAN JARVIS, 
gree ae ers mean vig gh hore 
vies Halt, (lately kept b mart, Wet ba temp Wire), 
His neck of Droge 203 Medicines lo complete aad 


"he old friends of this evtabtinhmens are requeded to +400 
tinue their patrumege. epta oe Juse 0. 


rBANK NOTES ON INTEREST. 


4 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interent; 








| April 29. 


will sell them for ten per cent. less than the 
pei usual prices 


ey i 


Phvucians and others are assured that their orders, prestcigs — 
auoeiedy 
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Miuttllaniea. 
CRIMINAL TRIALS IN IRELAND. 











A writer in the London New Monthly Magazine | man, with a soft and healthy color, a 
is publishing a series of articles under the head of | bright and tranquil eye. 
** Sketches of the Irish Bar,” and in his sketches | the unusual whiteness of his hands, 
ot character he has introduced accounts of some | wete Mosely attached to each other. 


stood composed and firm. Lacy,the young- rt ‘ ’ tied by b 
est, was dressed with extreme care and | step, into which she was impelled by ber 
neatness. He was tall handsome young | attendants, was eren entering the court, 
nd a| and tottering towards the table. 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








i wae struck by | w 


trials of great interest in which the individuals | Walsh, his fellow prisoner and his brother | w 


were actors. The sketches arc well-written, and 


is unavoidably excited by the means upon which 
their conviction depends, and the sccnes of misery 
and suffering with which such events are connect- 
ed, among those who are not in the habit of con- 
trolling either their passions or their feelings. 

The last namber contained a history of the tran- 
sactions at the Clonmel! Assizes, and as it is too long 
for us to publish entire, we have abriged the detail 
ofthe offence. * 

AIn April, 1827, a Mr. Chadwick, who held the 
office of !and-agent for some of the non-resident 
gentry, was collecting his rents at a place called 
Rath Cannon. Mr. Chadwick was, from ‘his per- 
sonal demeanor, in addition to the business he fol- 
lowed, peculiarly obnoxious to the peasantry, and 
he knew it; but be was a man of some personal 
courage, and in addition to his contumelious and 
despotic treatment of those who fell into his power, 
he did not hesitate to insult them, and return their 
hatred with contempt ; he was so injudicious as to 
exclaim.in a crowd—* I think I am fattening upon 
your curses.” 

They would have suffered all this from him, 
without proceeding to extremities, had he not, 
with the intention of keeping them in awe, pro- 
ceeded to erecta police barrack, in the midst of 


in crime, was a stout, short, and square- 
the most intense solicitude for the fate of criminals built man, with a sturdy look, in which 
there was more fierceness than in 
countenance ; yet the latter wasa far more | W 
guilty malefactor, and had been engaged in 
numerous achievements of the same kind, 
whereas Walsh bore an excellent reputa- | ly 
tion, and obtained from his hundlord, the | disclosed. 
highest testimony to this character. 
Solicitor General rose to state the ense, and | of death. 
by his solemn and emphatic manuer ren- d 
dered a narration,which was pregnant with | breathing was scarcely perceptible, aad as 
awful facts, so impressive, that during a | her head lay on her shoulder, her long black 
sveech of several tours’ continuance he | hair fell dishevelled, and added ‘to the gen- 
kept attention upon the watch, and scarcely | eral character of disordered horror which 
a noise was heard, except when some piece | was expressed in her demeanor. Nowthat 
of evidence was annaunced which surpris- 
ed the prisoners, and made them give a| lated to be of any use. ‘Mr. Doherty re- 
slight start, in which their astonishment | peatedly addressed himself to her, anden- 
and alarm atthe extent of the information | treated her to answer. 
of the Government were expressed. ‘They 
preserved their composure while Mr. Do- 
herty was detailing the evidence of Fitz- 
gerald, for they well knew that he had be- 
come what is technicall 
and turned informer. 

greatly moved at learning that anotker trai- 
tor of the name cf Ryan was to be produc- 
ed, for rumors had gone abroad that he was | be scarcely audible, and was rather an ar- 


to corroborate Fitzgerald. They were | ticulate whisper, than the utterance of any 











called “a stag,” 


which | some fime after she had been placed onthe 
table, to trace her features ; but her haeds, 


corpse’s, and seemed to have undergone 
the first process of decompesition, slook 
Lacy’s | and shuddered, and a thrill raa through the 


A few minutes elapsed beture ber veii was 
removed ; and when it was,the most ghast- 
ly face which [ have ever observed was 


The | and the eyelids shrunken as if by the wueb 


mained opeu aud without movemen?. Her 


she was produced, she seemed little celeu- 


conscious even of the sound of his voice. 
At length, however, with the aid of water, 
which was applied co her mouth,and thrown 
in repeated aspersions over her face, she 
was in some degreo restored, and was able 
either were they | to breathe a few words. ‘ 
minutes elapsed between every question 


as — — ee 2 pai epee : hanged into a viulet- 
hose ave way atevery | there was no fear of Kate. The government ar- | which he soon after c Seanad sme | 
—2 ** rested her, and extorted her evidence by threaten- ' colored one, forged a bul! nominating bim- | 


ing to hang her. It was still doubtful whether she | se 
Her fice 
as covered, and it was impossible, for | 
lived ; she had, moreover, had a eriminal connex- | w 
hich were as white and clammy 42 
re 
a 
m 


of ceath, and keep her silent. When they were | 
put upon their trial, the Court House was no less 
: crowded than before, and the case was one of more 
hole of her miserable and worn out treme. | interest and aggravation, for the Keozh’s had been 
ter deseribing the appearance of the prisoners, the 
account in the New Monthly, is cicsed as fol- 
lows : 

Tke aspect of these two young men was 
greatly calculated to excite interest ; but | cl 
there was another object in court which 
was even more degerving of attention. On 
the feft hand of his two sons, and just near 
the youngest of them, sat an old man, whose | O 
head was covered with a profusion of grey 
hairs, and who, although evidently advac- | w 
ed in years, was of a hale and healthful as- 
pect. 
the course of the trial, the glare which his 
eyes gradually acquired, and the passing of 
all cofor from his cheek, as the fate of his 
sons grew to certainty, drew my observa- 
tion, and F learned ou inquiry, what J bad 
readily conjectured, that he was the father 
of the prisoners at the bar. He did not ut- 
tera word during the fifteen or sixteen 
hours that he remained in attendance upon 
the dreadful scene which was going on 
before him. ‘The appearance of Kate Cos- 


Her eyes were quite clesed, 


The lips were like ashes, andl re- 


She seemed un- 


An interval of 


nd atiswer. Her voice was so low as tu 


could be brought to criminate the sons of Kecgh, | Bishop, received in the most flattering Nice. 
whose relation she was, and in whose house she | ner, fed, and almost sanctified at Nice, 


. * ed 333 priests 
ion Wiki one of them, and it was supposed aad hoped , Bishop of the diocese a greed toe aie 
that affection for him would overcome her own fear | and as many deacons an * 


| of Bourdalou’s (this being the eighth time | 


ag > Oe | he had preached the sume sermon in difter- 
on terms of intimacy with the murdered man. Af- lent places,) which got him the reputation 


of a mest eminent preacher. 


I did rot notice him at first, but in| sidering the dignity and revenues of his 






if to the episcopacy, and was, as a Lord 


here, by way of doing him benor, the. 


cera. 
ceive ordination at his hands. ‘To make 
suitable return for those compliments, he 


after the most approved Celtic 6 

Dancing was shortly ofier introduced 

“ ilka Jocky had hie Jenny” 

group of about forty or filhy reapers, 

was as much, if not more, real 

and happiness as could be found 0 Canady, 

' among an equal number of assembled dag, 
There were the sons and d 

‘of Albyn and Erin, each more lively 

more enthusiastic than the other, 


and im 
ſ⸗ 





NO. 57 
ea oT ie 


ounted the pulpit and preached asermon. piper continued to pipe, and the dan 


Some few, 


dance, ull on early hour—when the 
| ity ofthe party retired. 
| Zealous than the rest, continued the gle 
Shortly after | some sport, ull they were, from what 


4 
The scene of 
by the tris 



















them. It was then resolved that Mr. Chadwick 
should die,—he was not to be the victiin of in- 
dividnal vengeance, but his death was to expiate 
his offences against the people. One Patrick Grace, 
a mere boy, distinguished for many acts of courage 
and desperation, offered himself as the instrurent 
of vengeance, and shot him, in broad day-light, up- 
on the.anblic read, andin view of his men who 
were einployed upon the barracks. 

Grace calculated upon impunity ; he thought 
himself protected by the confederation of the 
whole community, and his act was justly viewed as 
an evidence af the total want of moral principle, 
among the lower orders of the people. But he 
was mistaken in his calculations ; for Philip Mara 
had seen the act, and with the offer of reward, or 
any hopes of compensation or protection, he in- 
farmed the police. Grace was arrested, but upon 
the trial he displayed the same desperate courage 
that had supported him in his crime, and even 
when condemned, he predicted that within a year, 
he should have vengeance in his grave. 

From a mistaken supposition that such a scene 
would impress the people with terror, and show 
them the hopelessness of any rebellion, the execu- 
tion was ordered to take place near the spot where 
he had committed the murder ; but he was look- 
ed upon as a martyr-in a holy cause, and supported 
to the last moment, by the presence of thousands of 
the people. To the great disappointment of those 
who expected to be exhorted to revenge his death, 
he said nothing of the kind, but expressed himself 
contrite, and called upon them to take warning by 
his example. f 

The prophecy of Patrick Grace, was verified, 
with horrible precision ; he was revcnged within 
the time he had specified. It was well known 
what risk Mara had encountered, and the govern- 
ment had him removed from the country. He had 
brothers, and.the mandate for the extermination of 
all his kindred had gone silently forth. The whole. 
body of the peasantry in the neighborhood of Rath 
Cannon were leagued together for this purposc, 
and although many pitied them, all that saw them, 

Anew their days were numbered, and that they 
were destined to die. They, also, were employed 
upon the fatal barrack; on their return from their 
Jabor in the evening they were set upon by cight 
persdns ; two brothers and an apprentice fled, and 
escaped, but one of them lost his presence of mind, 
and entered a house in the neighborhood, where 
he was pursued and dispatched. 

“The deed was only partially accomplished, but 
no further measurcs of revenge, were taken at 

that time. The whole country was excited, anda 
reward of two thousand pounds offered fos the ap- 
prehension of the culprits, but poor as they were, 
the money was nothing in comparison with their 
revenge. Several persons were arrested and ex- 
emined, but so silent and secret were their mea- 
sures that nothing could be adduced but suspicion, 
and they were discharged. At length, however, 
one Thomas Fitzgerald, was taken. for a highway 
robbery, and tosave his own neck from the halter, 
he disclosed all he knew ; a numerous horde of 
desperate men was immediately arrested, and the 




























well aware that the Jury would require | connected sentence. Ste was, with a great 
more evidence than the coincidence of | deal to do, conducted by the examiner 
swearing between two accomplices could | through some of the preliminary incidents, 
supply. and at last was brought to the scene in the 

The counsel for the prisoners participat- | grove where the murderers were assein- 
ed with them in the belief that the Crown | bled. It remained that she should recog - 
would not be able to produce any witnesses | nize the prisoners. Unless this were done, 
except accomplices, and listened, therefore, | nothing would have been accomplished. 
to the details of the murder of Daniel Mara, | The rod with which culprits are identified 
however tninute, without much apprehen- | was put into her hand, and she was desired 
sion for their clients, until Mr. Doherty, | to stand up, to turn to the dock, and to de- 
turning towards the dock, and lifting up | clare whether she saw in court, any of the 
and shaking his hand,pronounced the name | men whom she had seen in the grove on 
of “ Kate Costello.” It smote the prison- | the day of the murder. For a considerable 
ers with dismay. At the time, however, | time she could not be got to rise from her 
that Mr. Doherty made his announcement, | seat ; and when she did, and stood up after 
he was himself uncertain, | believe, wheth- | a great effort over herself, before she had 
er Kate Costello would consent two give the | turned round, but while the rod was trem- 
necessary evidence ; and there was reason | bling in her bhand,-another extraordinary 
to calculate upon her reluctance to make | incident took place. Walsh, one of the 
-any disclosure by which the lives of “ her | prisoners at the bar, cried out with the most 
people,” as the lower orders call their kin- | vehement gesture,—* O God ! you are 80- 
dred, should be affected. The statement of | ingto murder me! [ll not etand here to be 
Mr. Doherty, which was afterwards fully | murdered, for l'm downright murdered, 
made out in proof, showed that a wide | God help me!” This cry, uttered by a 
conspiracy bad been framed in order to | man almost frenzied with excitation, drew 
wurder Philip Mara’s brothers. Fitzgerald | the attention of the who!e court to the pris- 
and Lacy, who did not reside in the neigh- | oner ; and the Judge inquired of him of 
borhood of Rath Cannon, were sent for by | what he complained. Walsh then stated 
the relatives of Patrick Grace, as it was | with more composure, that it was unfair, 
well known that they were ready for the | whilst there was nobody in the dock but 
undertaking of “the job.” They received | Lacy and himgelf, to desire Kate Costello 
their instructions, and were joined by other | to look at him, forthat he was marked oat 
assassins. The band proceeded to Rath | to her where he stood. This was a very 
Cannon in order to execute their purpose, | just observation, and Judge Moore immedi- 
but an accident prevented their victims | ately ordered that other prisoners should 
from coming to tie place where they were | be brought from the gacl into the dock, 
expected, and the assassination was, in| and that Walsh should be shown to Kate 
consequence, adjourned for another week. | Costello in the midst of a crogyd. ‘The 
In the interval, however, they did not re- | gacl was at a considerable distance, and a 
lent, bugon the contrary, a new supply of | good deal of tine was consumed in com- 
murderers was collected, and on Sunday, | plying with the directions of the Judge. 
the 30th of September, the day preceding | Kate Costello sank down again upon her 
the rnurder, they met again in the house of | chair, and in the interval before the arr’ vat 
a farmer, of the name of Jack Keogh, who | of the other prisoners, we engaged in con- 
lived beside the barrack where the Maras | jectures as to the likelihood of Walsh being 
were at work. Here they were attended | identified. She had never seen hitn,except 
hy Kate Costello, the fatal witness, by | at the grove, und it was possible that she 
whom their destiny was to be sealed. In| might not remember him. Jn that event 
the morning of Monday, the Ist of October, | his life was safe. At last the other prison- 
they proceeded wo an elevation called “The | ers were introduced into the dock. The 
Grove,” a hill covered with trees, in which | sound of their fetters as they entered the 
arms had been deposited. This bill over- | Court, and the grounding of the soldiers’ 
looked the barrack where the Maras were | muskets on the povement, struck me. It 
at work. A party of conspirators joined | was now four o’clock in the morning, .the 
the chief assassins on this spot, and Kate | candles were almost wasted to their sock- 
Costello, a servant and near relative of the | ets, anda dim uncertain light was diffused 
Keoghs (who were engaged in the murder), | through the court. Haggardness sat upon 
again attended them. She brought them | the spectators, and yet no. weariness or ex- 
food and spirits. From this amtush they | haustion appeared. The frightful interest 
remained watching their prey until five | of the scenc preserved the mind from fa- 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it was an- | tigue. The dock was crowded with male- 
nounced that the Maras were coming down | factors, and brought as they were in order 
from the scaffolding on which they were | that guiltof all kinds should be confused 
raising the barrack. It appeared that some | and blended, they exhibited a most singu- 
murderers did not know the persons whose | lar spectacle. This assemblage of human 
lives they were to take away, and that their | beings, laden with chains, was, perhaps, 
dress was mentioned as the means of re- | more.melancholy from the contrast which 
cognition. They advanced to the number | they presented between their condition and 




















tello herself, whom he had fostered, fed, 
and cherished, scarcely seemed to :nove 
him from his terribic tranquillity. She 
was, as on the former occasion, the pivot 
of the whole case. The anticipations that 
she would not give evidence “ against her 
own flesh and blood” were wholly ground- 
less, for on her second exhibition as a wit- 
ness she enacted her part with mych more 
firmness and determination. She had be- 
tore kept her eyes almost closed, but she 
now opened and fixed them upon the Coun- 
scl und exhibited great quickness and 
shrewdness in theirexpression, and watch- 
ed the cross examination with great wari- 
ness and dexterity. 

I was greatly surprised at this change, 
and can only refer it to the spirit of deter- 
mination which her passage of the first dif- 
ficulty on the former trial had produced. 
The first step in blood had been taken, and 
she trod more firmly in taking the second. 
Whatever may have been the cause, she 
certainly exhibited litte compunction in 





red on the head of her relative and suppos- 
ed paramour without remorse. At an ear- 
ly hour on Sunday morning the verdict of 
guilty was broughtin. The prisoners at 
the bar received it without surprise, but 
turned deadly pale. The change in John 
Keogh was more manifest, as in the morn- 
ing of Saturday he stood blooming with 
health at the bar, aud was now'as white 
asa shroud. The Judge told them that as 
it was the morning of Easter Sunday (which 
is commeniorative of ihe resurrection ofthe 
dead,) he should not then pronounce sen- 
tenceupontiem., They cried out “ A long 
day, a loug day my lord !” and at the same 
time begged that their bodies might be 
given to their Sather. This prayer was ut- 
tered with a sound resembling the wail of 
an Jrish funeral, and accompanied with a 
most pathetic gesture. They both swung 
themselves with a sort of oscillation up 
, and down, with their heads thrown back, 
striking their hauds, with the fingers half 
closed, »gainst their breasts, in the manner 
which Roman Catholics use in saying “ the 
Confitcor.” The reference which they 
made to their father drew my attention to 
the miseradle old man. Two persons, 
friends of his, had attended him in court, 
and when his sons, after having been found 
guilty, were about to be removed, he was 
lifted on the table, on which he was with 
difficulty sustained, and was brought near 
to the dock. -He wanted to embrace John 
Keogh, and stretched out his arms towards 
him. The latter, whose manliness now for- 
sook him, leaned over the iron spikes to 
his full length, got the old man into his 
bosom, and while histears ran down his 
face pressed him long and closely to his 
heart. They were at length separated, and 
the sons removed to the cells appointed for 
thecondemned. The Judge left the bench, 
and the court was gradually cleared. Sull 



























































































































love of life induced them to expose the real mur- 
derers of Mara. 
in March last, Patrick Lacy and John Walsh, 
were placed upon their trial for this offence. Vic 
take the'description of the court, and the crime, 
in the language of the writer. 
. The Court presented a very imposing 
spectacle. The whole boiy of the gentry 
of Tipperary were assembled in order to 
witness a trial, on which the security of life 
and property was to depend. The box 
which is devoted to the Grand Jury was 
thronged with the aristocracy of the coun- 
ty, that manifested an anxiety far stronger 
than the trial of an ordinary culprit is ac- 
_euytomed to produce. An immense crowd 
ofthe peasantry was gathered round the 
dock. All appeared to feel a deep interest 
in what was to take place, but it was easy 
to perceive in the civersity of solicitude 
which was expressed upon their faces, the 
degrees of sympathy which connected them 
with the prisoners at the bar, The more 
immediate kindred of the malefactors were 
distinguishable by their profound but still 
emotion, from those who were engaged in 
the same _ extensive organization, and were 
actuated by a selfish sense that their per- 
sonal interests were at stuke, without hav- 
ing their nore tender uffections involved in 
the result. But besides the relatives and 
confederates of the priavners, there was a 
third class amongst the spectators, in which 
another shade of sympathy was cbservable. 
Theso were the mass of the peasantry, who 
- had no direct concern wish the transaction, 
but whose principles and hxbi:3 made them 
well-wishers to the men who had put their 
tives in peril for what was regarded as the 
edfamon cause. Through the crowd were 
dispersed a number of policemen, whose 
green regimentals, high caps, and glittering 
bayonets, made them conspicuous, and 
brought them into contrast with the peas- 
ants by whom they were surrounded. On 
the table stood the governor of the gaol, 
with his ponderous keys, which designated 
bis office, and presented to the mind asso- 
ciations which aided the effect of the scene. 
Mr. Justice Moore appeared in his red robes 
lived with black, and intimated by his as- 
pect that he anticipated the dicharge of a 
dreadful duty. The prisoners at the bar 







of eight, and, as I have already intimated, | aspect. Even the pale light which glim- 
succeeded in slaying one only of the three 
brothers. : 


conclusive ; he told his story without hesitation, 
and a rigid cross-examination discovered no defects and, ag t 
in the chain of circumstances. He wished to have | Of atraying them together, there was sone 
it understood that the reward was no inducement 
to him to be a traitor to his fellows, and that noth- 
ing but the desire to save his own life, tempted him 
to sacrifice his associates in crime. 


mered through the court did not prevent 
their cheeks from looking ruddy and 
The evidence of Fitzgerald was convincing and | healthful. They had been awakened in 

their lonely cells in order to be produced, 
they were not aware of the object 












surprise mixed with fear in their looks. I 
could not help whispering to myself, as I 
surveyed them, “what a noble and fine race 
of men are here, and how much have they 
to answer for, who, by degrading, have de- 
moralized such a people!” The desire of 


His accom- 
plice, named Ryan, told an equally conelusive 
story, and made no secret of his motives, and he | Waish having been complied with, the wit- 
was followed by a number who deposed to minor | nesg was called upon a second time to place 
circumstances, all criminating the prisoners. But | ihe rod upon his head. \She rose again,and 
notwithstanding the strength of this case against | turned round, holding the fatal index in 
them—the prisoners had hope ; they persisted in | |,er hand. There was a deepsilence through 
believing themselves safe; so long as the burden of | the court ; the face of Walsh exhibited the 
the proof depended upon convicted malefactors, | most intense anxiety, as the eyes of Kate 
and they would not believe that their friend, who | Castel!o rested upon the place where he 
was interested in the issue only for them, and who | stood. She appeared at first not to reeog- 
had at stake the lives of her family, they could not | nize him, and the rod hung loosely in her 
believe that Kate Costello would appear against | hand. I thought, as I saw her eyes trav- 
them. The crown counsel also trembled, for they | ersing the assemblage of malefactors, that 
felt that the case depended in a great measure upon | she either did not know him,or would affect 
her testimony. She was aservantin the house of | notto remember him. At last, howeter, 
John Keogh, (two of whose sons were in prison, as she raised the rod, and stretched it forth, 
being implicated) and had waited upon the party but, before it was laid on the devoted bead, 
who did the deed. a female voice exclaimed, “Oh, Kate ” 
This cry, Which issued from the crowd, and 

She was called, and a suspense. far deep- | was probably the’exclamation of some rel- 
er than the expectation which had preced- | ative of the Keoghs,whose destiny depend- 
ed the evidence of Fitzgerald was apparent | on that of Walsh, thrilled the witness to 
in every face. She did not come, and was) the core. She felt the adjuration in the 
again summoned into court. Still Kate | very recesses of her being. After a shud- 
Costello did not appear. Repeated requi- der, she collected herselt again, and ad- 
sitions were sent by the Solicitor General, | vanced again towards the dock. She rais- 
but without effect; at length every one he- | eg the rod a second time, and having laid it 
gan to conjecture that she would disap- | on the head of Walsh, who gave himself up 
point and foil the Crown, and the friends as lost the moment it tonched him, she sank 
of the prisoners murmured “that Kate | pack into her chair. The feeling which 
Costello would not turn against her peo- | had filled the heart of every spectator here 
ple ;” an obvious feeling of satisfaction per- | fund a vent, and a deep murmur was 
vaded the crowd, and the prisoners exhbit- | teard through the whole court, mingled 
ed a proportionate solicitude in which hope | y ith sounds of stifled execration from the 
seemed to predominate, Suddenly, how-| mass of the people in the back ground. 
ever, the. chamber door communicating Lacy also wes identified ; and bere it may 
withthe room where the witnesses were | pe ssid that the trial closed. 


kept was opened, and one of the most ex- : 
i that ever a di These two prisoners were convicted and im- 
eenraceen Ae el aie a6 tem: mediately executed. One of the assassins had in- 





the father of the prisoners remained he- 
tween his two attendants almost insensible. 
He was almost the last to depart. I fol- 
lowed him out. It was a dark and stormy 
uight. The wind leat full against the 
wniserable wretch, and made him totter as 
he went along. Hie attendants were ad- 
dressing to him some words cf consolation 
connected with religion, (for these people 
are, with all their crimes, not destitute of 
religious impreesions,} but the old man on- 
ly answered them with his moans. He 
said nothing articulate, but during all the 
way to the obscure cellar into which they 
led him, continued moaning as he went ; 
and [ beheld this forlorn and desolate man 
descend inte his wretched abcde, which 
was lighted by a feeble candle, and saw 
bim fali upon his knees in he:plessnesa, 
while his attendants gave way to sorrow. 














A VILLAIN. 

The annals of crime present no single instance of 
amore daring and successful villain than the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the Bagnio of Roche- 
fort, dated June 1828. It has been supposed that 
the publication of such accounts were prejudicial 
to the interests of the community, having a tenden- 
cy to improve men in the ways of wickedness ; no 
such objection can be made to this, for the most 
consummate scoundrel in the country can only 
honor and imitate a great man of his own profes- 
sion ; toexceed or equal him, is out of the ques- 
tion. ; 
One of the most audaciong and successful 
chevalie:s d’industrie to be met with in the 
history of swindling is now a convict here. 
He is named Anthelme Collet, and was con- 
demned eight ago to 20 years’ hard labor. 
The son of a working cabinet-maker at 
Belloy (department de !’Ain, he was brought 
up at the Pritanie, and has since appeared 
in the world undee the following various 
characters :—First, a Lieutenant, then Cap- 
tain and Major of the 47th regiment, de- 
serter, thief, Bishop, Inspector General, 
awhulatory Surgeon, Brother of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine, and now a galley convict at 
the age of 43. In his military career he 
owed hia commission more to intrigue than 
bravery. Not liking the profession of arms, 











that strange-theatre, an Irish court of jus- 
tice, was produced. A withered, diminv- | advertently remarked that Kate Costello could 




















of the laws. For the last eight years Col- 
let hag heen dead to the world. It issin- 
gular that a genius of such infinite resourc- 
es should not have before this bade the 
Bagnio adieu : but, as yet he bas made no 
attempt at escape, and has conducted him- 
self remarkably well. 
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Home,” which was distinguished with all 


the occasion—and a lengthened table was May 16. 
covered with every dainty which the corn 

reaper could desire—as chieftain of the vi- 
ands, and asan emblem of Lang Syne, s 
haggis rested at the top of the table, with 
all its well known peculiar and innate suo- 
limity. By the side of this dish sat “ mine 
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glected in Canada, by farmers who have { —— * mer of ths tolaow 2* 
settled here. Last week a gentleman who | ¢1.¢ has shewn that they fully meet the © ewth’s a 
hos a farm in this, District, treated his | bondreds whe * ot re daring Oe — 2* 
friends and the reapers to a “ Harvest | Menvfectered ——— couse 
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host”—who well pleased with himself, bis 
harvest, and bis laborers, had fixed on the 
wall just behind him, as a kind of insignia, | or w 
the Maiden, or last handful of corn which 344 
was cut on his fields, tastefully dressed up 

with silks and ribbons, the handwork of 








the feast. After supper, to which we doubt | 


vot the party did ansple justice, the King, | St ra fe 











he deserted, threw off the military uniform, 


tive woman, who was unable to support | hang them all, but he confidently rcnarked that ; and assumed the clerical black cosseck, | his spirit stirring pipe—which he played Row. 








TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 8: a 
ble in advance. : 


ithholding 


hen Ol 

at the rate of THRES 

CENTS. No pepe,’ 

but Ly ordes of the subscriber or 3 
i bseribers 


the proprietor. Su 
some blushing damsel, who was present at | pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter 
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the Governor, and all other such excellent | dey & 
toasts were pledged in quaighs of real aqua, | Gon L. ; Nate pitied, oun 
witb that devotion for the weal of the shove | W. Babbitt ; — 

named personages, for which Scotch | Portland, Me. Barnet Pear, ve — 
Lairds, Farmers, and Respers are noted. | — —— ty Lat | — 
A true Gael, attired in the “ garb of old wWeafeld, Onion, © 14,1 wid wi 
Gaul,” then struck up a royal pibroch on ' dence, R. 1. M * 


